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HERE comes a time to the business man when he 
can no longer stand the strain and heat of city 
life ; when in fancy he sees the rippling waves 
on lakes and streams, and hears the voices of the 
forest where nature is as wild and primitive as 
the aboriginal names of her leaf- fringed waters. 

To those who are anxiously puzzling their brains where to go to spend 
a few days hunting or fishing, this little book is, we trust, appropriately 
dedicated. To those who have visited the places it describes, no intro- 
duction is needed. It will remind them of " happy days gone by." 

In compiling this work, we have striven to supply the hunter and fish- 
erman with all the information necessary to ensure a pleasant and suc- 
cessful trip, and we have tried to omit no detail, either as regards grounds 
or sporting outfit. 

The fame of the hunting and fishing in Maine is known to all readers 
of sporting literature ; but the grounds are so large and numerous that 
it becomes simply an impossibility, in our limited space, to do justice to 
even a small portion of those reached by the B. & A. alone. The State 
of Maine is a very large territory, and with the vast number of lakes, 
ponds and streams, all comers can be accommodated without any crowd- 
ing ; in fact, it is doubtful whether the crack of a rifle is heard, or a 
line wet in one half of the waters of Maine from year's end to year's 
end. 

The principal game fish in the Maine waters are salmon, land-locked 
salmon or ouananiche, speckled or square-tailed trout, and togue or 
great lake trout. We devote a chapter to the game fish of Maine, where 
found, and how to catch them, with suggestions on tackle, etc. 

The salmon of the Penobscot, Aroostook and tributary waters are 
magnificent fighters, and compare favorably in this respect with their 
brethren in any part of the world ; and remind the writer more of the 
sturdy Norwegian fish than of any others. They are especially strong 
and lively during the latter part of May and beginning of June. 

Next to the salmon comes his little cousin, the ouananiche. Pound 
for pound these are the liveliest and hardest fighters that swim in water, 
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or that test the skill and tackle of the fisherman. They are no slouches 
in the way they take hold, nor are they slow to answer the challenge of 
the fisherman to a contest. They appear always ready to snap a line or 
smash a rod for the fisherman, making him feel, after a day's acquaint- 
ance with them, that he has yet much to learn in the gentle art of ang- 
ling. There is no need to take a long, exhausting journey to Canada for 
them, and ten hours from Boston will bring you to excellent waters for 
them on the B. & A. From the ouananlche we pass on to that beauti- 
ful and dainty little favorite, the speckled trout, commonly known in 
Maine as the " square-tail," by which name we shall hereafter designate 
it in this work. The name square-tail is given to it to distinguish it from 
the great lake trout or togue, which has a " V " shaped tail. Nowhere 
in the world are the speckled trout so numerous and large as in the 
waters of Maine, and especially in the new country opened up by the 
B. & A. It is doubtful whether a fish has ever been taken out of many 
of the ponds and streams lying a little distance back from the road ; the 
country today is in its primitive state. Most fishermen know the game 
and pluck of the speckled trout, and those who do not, as far as fishing 
is concerned, have missed half their life, and the sooner they come to 
Maine and get an introduction, the sooner they will be able to appreciate 
the great gifts nature has provided for them in the way of sport. We 
will note one more fish, the namactish, great lake trout or togue. This 
fish is very abundant in many of the waters along the line of the B. & A., 
and in many of the lakes run to a great size, specimens exceeding thirty 
pounds being occasionally brought in. In addition to the fish mentioned, 
others less gamey or desirable are to be found in vast quantities in the 
larger lakes, such as the pickerel, bass and perch families. 




gS a hunting ground for big game, Maine has no rival ; 
nor is it necessary to take a long journey to arrive 
at this Mecca of the hunter, ten hours from Boston 
bringing you into the heart of the wilderness. It 
would not adequately convey to the minds of the 
reader a full sense of the state of things by say- 
ing that moose, caribou and deer are abundant. 
Maine, and especially the regions around the B. & A., is the " stamping- 
ground " of these mighty antlered monarchs. Owing to the better 
protection of moose in Maine than in Canada, it has been observed and 
ascertained that, during the last few years, the moose have been gradu- 
ally, but surely, leaving the forests and feeding grounds of Canada and 
migrating below to those of Maine. The moose working down from 
Canada are stopped by the Churchill, Eagle, Chamberlain, Chesuncook 
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and Moosehead lakes from folbwing a southwesterly direction, as these 
waters are larger then they ordinarily care to swim ; they are thus natur- 
ally turned, and the bulk of them strike the West Branch of the Penob- 
scot, the country surrounding which is first-class feeding grounds, being 
plentifully supplied with moosewood and dead-waters, with hard wood 
ridges where they can make their yards. Dead-waters are always favorite 
feeding grounds, lily-pads being one of their special tid-bits. Through- 
out this region they are constantly on the move, but sooner or later are 
sure to return to their first feeding grounds on the West Branch. During 
the winter, instead of returning north again to enjoy the cooler shadows 
of the Canadian forests, they find it equally attractive to take advantage 
of the higher altitudes of Mount Katahdin and the adjoining mountain 
ranges, which will at all times be found full of moose and caribou yards. 
Therefore, the hunter can make no better start than from one of the 
stations on the line of the B. & A. 

Any sportsman must be a poor hand with his gun that cannot kill 
enough big game in Maine to satisfy his most ardent cravings. But this 
must not lead the reader to imagine that moose and caribou can be 
slaughtered at will ; any sportsman will know that these animals do not 
stand around like barn-yard cattle, to be potted from a camp door by 
anyone who can hold a gun to his shoulder and pull the trigger. But 
even the greatest novice can obtain a deer with the aid of a guide, for 
the common deer are simply abundant, often herding with cattle in the 
fields. Sportsmen in Maine think no more of bagging a good buck, than 
others do of bringing a partridge or quail to the ground in less favored 
localities. Moose and caribou are abundant, but not in the same sense 
as deer. The better expression to use, so as not to mislead our readers, 
would be to say they are quite plentiful ; and, with an experienced guide, 
a good shot can surely get all the law allows him in a reasonable time. 
But let us advise our readers, when hunting moose, to keep the eye clear 
and the nerves well braced, and beware of a wounded animal. VV^e 
have hunted tigers, elephants, buffalo and other big game in India, but 
nothing in our experience surpasses the ugliness and wickedness of a 
wounded bull-moose when he turns on you, which fortunately does not 
often happen, for, like most other large animals, they will try to get off, 
even when wounded. 

There are several ways of hunting the moose, and sporting literature 
is filled up with the fascinating mode of " calling," — in fact, so much has 
been written about calling that a very large percentage of sportsmen 
think it is the only way of getting them, whereas we can conscientiously 
say that hardly one out of ten that are killed are brought within range 
of the sportsman's rifle by calling. They are more often ran across and 
killed whilst the hunter is covering their feeding grounds, and where 
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they are constantly passing and repassing, or, tracking them through the 
snow. This statement we are sure will be borne out by any truthful 
guide ; it takes the sentiment out of the thing, but that cannot be helped. 
We are endeavoring to indulge in facts, not sentiment. 

Calling is certainly very fascinating, more so than any other way of 
hunting moose, as it brings the nerves and senses to a longer acute ten- 
sion. The guide, with the aid of a birch-bark horn, imitates the low or 
call of the caw. If a bull is within hearing distance, he will probably 
answer, and at once make straight for the point of call. Should he 
come boldly on, repeating his answer two or three times, the hunter can 
depend upon his being a large one; but if no answer is repeated,. and 
little or nothing is heard of his approach, the chances are it is a small 
one, feeling his way along in fear and trembling of finding a big, old 
veteran bull there, ready to dispute his little love affair. From the 
moment an answer is heard the nerves and senses of the hunter are 
strung to their utmost. With bated breath he listens ! with keen eye he 
watches ! peering into the depths of the wood as he hears the animal 
crashing down the dead-wood with his ponderous body as he comes 
plunging on. At last ! the gigantic form appears at an opening or at the 
water's edge, made doubly imposing and dark by the pale rays of the 
moon. Now is the hunter's time ; let him grasp his rifle firmly, bring 
the butt squarely and tightly against the shoulder, hold the barrel as 
with a vice, cover a vital point with the sights, take careful aim as if it 
was the last cartridge in his rifle, and then compress the whole of the 
trigger hand until the hammer falls, and the deadly missile is speeding 
its way to the coveted prize. 

In addition to the game mentioned, the hunter will occasionally come 
across black bear, cougar, lynx, wolf and fox ; also partridge, quail and 
ducks everywhere. We have drawn selections suitable for this work 
from Audabon, Goode, Big Game of America, " Recreation " and G. O. 
Shields, and herewith beg to give them credit for the same. 

Our first step will be to briefly explain what sort of hunting and fish- 
ing will be found around or from the different stations along the line of 

the B. & A. 

J. C. 



CHAPTER I. 



What tlie Sportsman will find on the B. & A. 

GREAT game country has been opened up by the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad with its three hundred miles 
of steel rails, a country unequalled in the pursuit 
of big game ; and it brings the Usherman to lakes, 
ponds and streams literally teeming and alive with 
the gamiest of game fishes, two or three sections 
out-rivalling the celebrated Rangeley Lakes, both as regards size and 
numbers. One of the finest square-tailed trout ever seen came from the 
Eagle Lake, and was shown at the Sportsman's Exhibition, New York, 
1S97. Perfect in shape and handsome in coloring, it commanded an 
immense amount of admiration. 




Bangor to Milo Junction. 
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HE country between Bangor and Oldtown, 
being given almost entirely to manufac- 
turing interests, ofTers little inducement 
to sport with rod and gun, so that we 
shall not consider them at further 
length, but turn our attention to regions 
beyond. 

From Oldtown to Milo Junction there is good stream fishing and 
small game shooting within a short distance of any of the stations. 
Guides may be procured by writing any of the station agents. The 
clearing of farms and cultivation of large tracts of country have sounded 
to quite an extent the death knell of all big game shooting. 




Milo Junction to Monson Junction. 

riLO Junction is the point from 
which diverges the branch to 
Greenville and Moosehead 
Lake. At South Sebec_is a 
point of departure for Sebcc 
Lake, five miles distant by 
stage. (This lake will be 
described from Brown ville.) 
Two miles from East Dover 
is Garland Pond, which con- 
tains black bass, Dover being a town of considerable size, many sports- 
men come here to procure their outfits, engage guides, and make further 
arrangements for camp life. From Abbott Village the following waters 
are reached ; Thorn Brook, Piper Pond, Whetstone Pond, Bear Brook and 
Foss Pond. (When waters are mentioned in this way, full particulars 
will be found about them in the Angler's Pathfinder at the end of Chap- 
ter 11., " The Game Fish of Maine, — Where to Find and How to Catch 
Them," which gives the distance each water is from the station, how to 
reach it, and the kind of fish it contains.) At Monson Junction we get 
a little nearer to Whetstone Pond, and find, three miles from the station, 
Lake Juanita, containing trout and togue. This lake is moat pictur- 
esque in its situation, nestled in among the mountains ; the surrounding 
hills will be casting their shadows on the cool, clear water whilst the 
angler's fly will be kissing the rippled surface. The lake is five miles 
long and from one to two miles wide. There is a good camp at either 
end of the lake, and a small steamer touches all the important points. 



Monson. 

~I ONSON Village lies six miles north from Monson 
p I Junction, and is reached over a narrow-gauge road, 
H In the neighborhood of Monson there is Lake 
Hebron, adjoining the village. Monson Pond, two 
miles off, is a fine piece of water and has land- 
locked salmon in it. The z Doughty, Eighteen, 
Spectacle and Bell's Ponds are all within easy reach, 
and are good trout waters. 

Four and a half miles by team over a good road and one half mile to 
the right through the woods is Meadow Pond, one half mile further on 
South Pond, both good trout waters, especially Meadow Pond, where 
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one always expects a few running from two to four pounds besides a 
number of smaller ones. We will now retrace our steps to the road, 
cross it, and turn in to the left, following a trail of one mile which brings 
us to North Pond. This little piece of water is one of Maine's gems for 
big square-tail trout, and at present plenty of them ; it is very little fished, 
nor has it ever been, for up to three or four years ago no one knew there 
were trout in it. Whilst fishing this piece of water last season, the writer 
rose to a Montreal fly the largest trout he ever cast eyes on. As it rose 
three times within a dozen feet of the boat, and came clean out of water 
each time, its full size could be plainly seen. Judging from its length, 
depth and thickness, we would say it was a fish certainly not under ten 
or twelve pounds. If caught it would certainly be a record breaker. 
Someone, a sportsman, ought to take it out of that pond, to have it 
mounted and grace a glass case. Should any of the local anglers take 
it, the chances are they would be guilty of the vandalism of cooking 
and eating it. Time alone prevented our staying right there until we 
had made his better acquaintance. We hope next season to do so, if 
someone does not anticipate us in the meantime. Knowing the water, 
our advice to anyone going after that fish would be either to use brook 
minnows or night-walkers (large angle-worms) , as we found all the large 
fish in this pond in very deep water, and close to bottom. Very large 
fish seldom rise to a fly, and to get them one must go down into the 
depths after them. 

The most successful way to angle for large fish in deep water with 
night-walkers is : — take a hook, size about No. 6, and pass it once only 
through the head of the worm, allowing the whole body (even if a foot 
long) to wiggle and squirm. Use no sinker whatever, let the boat or 
canoe drift over the chosen spot, and don't use a paddle or an oar. 
Let out as much line as will about reach bottom, then coil fifteen or 
twenty feet oiXva^ from the tip of the rod on your knee or in the bottom 
of the canoe ; hold the line in the hand whilst drifting. As soon as a 
strike is felt, let the line run freely between the fingers ; as soon as it is 
all out and straight with the tip of the rod, strike the fish. Should the 
fish take out only a part of the coiled line, wait a few seconds after it 
has stopped running and then strike with the hand. When hooked the 
fish can be allowed to draw the balance of the line out until straight 
with the tip of the rod — then play him. We have caught many an old 
veteran in this way, when he didn't apparently know that a fly was good 
to eat. We have also found this style of fishing very effective with min- 
nows when the fish are taking the bait very gingerly. 

It is doubtful in our mind whether this big fish in North Pond could 
ever be taken on a fly ; we look upon his rising to ours as an accident 
rather than premeditated. He was probably, as large fish will, following 
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up to the surface some small fry ; then seeing our fly, jumped at it, 
didn't fancy it, and therefore didn't take it. Fish of five, six and seven 
pounds are quite common in North Pond, and are invariably taken in the 
deep water. We have made a chart of this deep water which we present 
to our readers. The big fellow was lying between the island and little 
rocks, in about ihirty-five feet of water. The average depth of marked 
water is from twenty-five to forty feet. North Pond is only a small 
piece of water, being about one and a half miles long by about a mile 
wide. Bear Pond, about one mile further on, is also a good piece of 
water. 

For the Monson waters and those previously mentioned, we found the 
following flies to be the favorites : Montreal, Red Spinner, Brown 
Hackle, Jewel, Professor and Grizzly King — on hooks from 6 to 8 for 
the ponds, and from 8 to lo for stream fishing. Of course later in the 
season it may be found that other flies take better, but we would bank 
on Montreal and Brown Hackle all the time. No cast should be made 
up without one of these flies. 

During our trip in this section we stopped at the farm of Sewall Lee- 
man. His place is centrally located between the different waters, and 
he has boats on most of them. In Mr. Leeman we found everything 
that could be desired, as a host, sportsman and guide. His house is 
about four miles from the depot ; he meets his patrons at the station with 
a conveyance. North Pond is two miles from his house, one mile by 
buckboard and one mile through the woods. Meadow Pond is one and 
a half miles, one half mile only being through the woods. It is a first- 
class game country. Deer could be seen in the early morning feeding 
in the fields with the cattle, and we ran across two moose at North Pond, 
and heard another or others in the woods close by. We can recommend 
this spot as a place where sport is good without much exertion, and a 
good place to take a lady who is fond of either the rod or gun, as she 
would not be put to such great exertions and inconvenience as further 
in the wilderness. There will be just enough roughing it to make her, if 
she is a sportswoman, thoroughly enjoy the trip. 

Mr. Leeman's post-office address is Monson, Maine. We will now 
take his buckboard and run up to 2 Greenwoods, Onawa Lake, Long 
Pond, Hedgehog and Brown Ponds. All these waters are first class for 
trout, — 2 Greenwood contains land-locked salmon also, whilst Onawa 
Lake must be ranked as one of the finest waters in Maine for this gamey 
fellow. Any fisherman can catch all the land-locked salmon he wants in 
Onawa Lake, by trolling with salmon flies surmounted with a No. 2 
Silver-Skinner's spoon. The best two flies to use are Silver Doctor and 
Jock Scott. The land-locks will also take minnows very freely, if sur- 
mounted with the same spoon. When trolling for land-locked salmon, 
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the bait should be run about half-way between the surface and bottom 
of the water. How to find the depth your spoon is running at, we point 
out further on, in *' Science of troUing." We found large quantities of 
land-locked salmon in the feeders of Onawa Lake, some running to a 
very large size. They are more gamey if possible than the lake fish, 
probably on account of their living in running water. Out and out the 
best fly in this chain of lakes is the Silver Doctor, with Montreal, Par- 
macheene Belle, Brown Hackle and Scarlet Ibis coming next. Large 
flies take better than small ones ; No. 8 hooks are the smallest that 
should be used. Mr. Leeman has a nice little camp on Long Pond. 
At Onawa there is a good small hotel kept by C. E. Morrill, with accom- 
modation for about ten people. It is in the heart of the wilderness, sur- 
rounded by grand, wild, picturesque scenery. Mr. Morrill will, on 
application, furnish guides and give any information about this charm- 
ing spot. Game is very abundant throughout this section, both large 
and small, and for the last few seasons quite a number of moose have 
been seen around. We must now return to Monson Junction and con- 
tinue to Greenville and Moosehead Lake. 



Monson Junction to Greenville* 

> T^ BLANCH ARD is the first station that 

^"' ' ^^'. ^ calls for our attention after leaving 
^^^^^^Hj ^^^^HA ^^H Monson Junction once more ; now, 
^^^^^^^1 ^^^^BP^^^H to continue the road to Greenville 
^^^^^^^"-^^^^^^^^^^ and Moosehead Lake. In its vicinity 

we find the following waters : a 
branch of the Piscataquis River, Blackstone Brook, Mud Pond, Spec- 
tacle Pond, Thanksgiving Pond, Bald Mountain Stream and Bog Stream, 
all trout waters. At Shirley we have special inducement for the sports- 
man. In its vicinity are the following waters : Maine Stream, Gore and 
Gravel Brooks, West and Oaks Bog, Spectacle, Ordway, Indian, Front, 
Notch, Round and Moxie ponds, all good trout waters. Indian Pond 
trout have maintained a name for cussedness that is " Jes so treout ! 
alwus bitin' at what you aint got," but they are there, any quantity of 
them, and very big ones at that. We should suggest very carefully troll- 
ing this pond, — we think the results would be more than satisfactory. 
If a fellow could " get on to " what fly the Indian Pond aristocrat is 
waiting for, he would have a " hot time." In Round Pond the fishing 
will be found very good, the fish run to a good size and some are very 
large ; all are gamey. Notch is a pond of great possibilities ; if you 
should " happen to strike 'em " the fishing is splendid, and as the water 
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is small, one can hardly help doing so in two or three days* sojourn. 
Messrs. A. T. and A. C. Mitchell have a camp on Indian Pond ; thej 
will procure guides and give any information re^iuired. llieir post-office 
address is Shirlev, Maine. We recommend the same flies as for the 
Monson waters. During the season this is a good hunting countr)-, deer 
being very plentiful and an occasional moose. 




Greenville* 

REENVILLE is on the shores of Moosehead Lake, 
and is the last station on this division, and the 
p>oint of departure for the vast region north 
and west. A glance at the map will show why 
this is such a noted fish and game country. 
Lakes, ponds and streams fairly net the whole 
region, offering grand facilities for the fisherman, and as they thread the 
very strongholds of moose, caribou and deer, the lover of the rifle can 
readily see what glorious opportunities await his coming. The ship- 
ments of big game from this section during the fall of 1896 were 31 
moose, 17 caribou and 441 deer; and the fall of 1897, 37 moose, 9 
caribou and 749 deer. Ducks are found on the waters, whilst in the 
woods grouse and partridge abound. To give a separate description 
of all the different waters in this region would require a volume, 
not a leaf in a pocket edition. Big and Little Squaw, Wilson, Rum, 
Indian, Fitzgerald, Mountain, Horseshoe, Prong, Burnham and Spencer 
ponds are all noted trout waters. A guide can pilot you to any or all 
of them, and many more unnamed equally good. Those making Green- 
ville their headquarters will find exceedingly good accommodation at 
the Moosehead Inn. On account of its high elevation hay fever is 
never known ; and in connection with this house a fine steamer is run 
for the accommodation of the guests. 



Moosehead Lake* 

OOSEHEAD Lake is forty miles long by from 
two to fifteen wide, with many islands large 
and small ; its shores for wild beauty com- 
pare favorably with the finest of her Can- 
adian and American sisters. The surround- 
^ ing hills are lofty, covered with dense forests, 
whilst here and there a towering mountain 
rears its head high above the tangle of rolling woods, forming pictures of 
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which the eye never wearies. Grandest of all is Mount Kineo, at the 
base of which stands the Kineo House, a commodious summer hotel 
with two hundred and fifty rooms. This house is conducted in first- 
class style by Mr. O. A. Dennen. 

A particularly inviting trip can be made by canoe, by leaving Moose- 
head Lake by the " Northeast " Carry, portaging two miles to the West 
Branch of "^the Penobscot River from the head of the lake, thence down 
the stream, with good fishing and shooting. The scener}- is ver}' varied, 
and a sight is caught of Mount Katahdin, a mass of granite a mile 
high ; this, with an occasional dash of adventure, lends an additional 
charm to the cruise. The East Branch of the Penobscot, the Allegash, 
St. John and Aroostook rivers are also reached by following the West 
Branch to Chesuncook Lake, and thence north. Particulars of these 
routes may be obtained from the guides. 

The outlet of Moosehead I^ke is alK)ut twelve miles from Greenville, 
and is the beginning of the Kennebec River. There is a comfortable 
hotel at the Moosehead station of the Canadian Pacific Railway neai 
the oudet. Good cjuarters are provided for sportsmen at Northeast 
Carry, also at the Northwest Carry, at the head of the lake. Deer 
Island, half-way between (Jreenville and Mount Kineo, is a favorite 
resort for fishermen. Woodside Cottage, Gerrish Brothers, three 
miles from Greenville station, and about one from Lower Wilson 
Pond, accommodates from twelve to fifteen persons. They have also 
cottages on the shores of the pond. The fishing in the Wilson Ponds 
stands far above the average ; open season for these waters, July ist 
to November ist. Some of the largest trout taken in the region 
of Moosehead come from these ponds. The scenery around is most 
charming. 

Twenty miles down the West Branch is Chesuncook Lake. This 
beautiful sheet of water is fifteen miles long, and surrounded by 
picturesque scenery. Chesuncook House, on the shores of the lake 
near the mouth of the river, will accommodate thirty guests. Connected 
with this hotel is a store, also a large farm which furnishes abundance 
of vegetables, etc. 

From the foregoing brief description it can be seen that the Moose- 
head region deserves the most careful attention of veterans of the rod 
and gim. The picture instead of being overdrawn simply suggests what 
certainly will be verified by a trial. The fisherman finds no less delight 
than the hunter in this region of the woods. Trout fill the lakes, ponds 
and streams, and seem only waiting to be caught. There is no end of 
the devious waterways one may enter in quest of fish and game, or of 
the exhilarating sport of canoeing in this wonderful land of lakes and 
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Streams. The famous Bangor canoe, light and buoyant, is the best form 
of craft for this country. 



Fishingf in Moosehead Lake* 

And now before leaving this section, we must say something about 
the fishing in Moosehead Lake. The lake contains land-locked salmon, 
trout and togue, and very large specimens of each are often taken. On 
account of the size of this immense piece of water, it must ever remain 
Maine's foremost and best. There can be no fear of its ever being 
fished out, even if half the anglers of America visited it each year, nor 
is it likely ever to deteriorate. To attempt to give any particular spots 
in this immense sheet of water as being better than all others would be 
absurd, and deservedly bring the writer into ridicule. In such waters as 
these fish migrate quite a good deal ; today a good catch may be made 
off a certain point or in a particular bay, and tomorrow not a single fish 
can be taken at these spots. Again, a fine catch may be made in the 
morning and the fish will stop biting suddenly, for some unaccountable 
reason, and come on again later in the day in just as much of a hurry. 
We quote, to corroborate this, a letter from a well known sportsman : 
"At times, after two days' faithful thrashing of one of the supposed best 
points, we would move out ; the * other fellow,' although we had done 
practically nothing, would move in and strike them for keeps. We 
banged away at Moose River inlet most of one day, at one time, without 
getting enough to eat. Two gentlemen then went into ' Squaw Hole * 
just as we came out, say 4.30 p.m. They took trout as fast as they 
could land them, and even after dark until 9 p.m. I fished Spencer 
Narrows over and over again on one trip with no luck. On the morn- 
ing we were to come home, six of us fished there and thereabouts faith- 
fully from 4 to 7 with only one trout as a result ; we went aboard ship 
at 7 for breakfast. Whilst the others were packing, Mr. Garrett Schenck 
paddled me a few yards from the steamer for a last whack. I took 
seven inside of thirty minutes. They weighed nineteen and three quar- 
ters pounds, the largest four and one half pounds. From all of which 
I argue that the fish follow the shore soon after the ice is out, and in 
schools. Many of them poke up into the bushes under any old drift 
stuff, logs, etc., but the main schools get into weir shaped coves, into 
running water, and into the eddies about the inlets. The place to take 
^eni is where they are, and where they are no feller can teliy 

The best way to fish waters of this description is to work up and down 
over suitable depths and bottom for the season of the year ; these the 
guides will take you to. As soon as you strike one, then hang on until 
you have got all you want. It will be found that they generally run in 
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schools, so that if you catch one, there is ahnost a certainty of more 
being about. By careful work an angler can every day and always make 
a good catch in Moosehead Lake. More success, as regards large fish, 
will be met with by trolling. For trout, a small minnow, worm, Parma- 
cheene Belle or Silver Doctor fly, with a No. i spoon one inch ahead of 
the bait ; for land-locked salmon, a minnow about four inches long or 
a Silver Doctor salmon fly, with No. 3 or 4 spoon ; for togue, a minnow 
6 inches long, with a No. 4j^ or 4^ spoon. For casting for land-locked 
salmon. Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, Brown Hackle, Parmacheene Belle 
and Mooselucmaguntic, on hooks from i to 4. The chances are that 
the best flies mentioned are Silver Doctor, Jock Scott and Brown 
Hackle. For trout casting, Montreal, Silver Doctor, Parmacheene Belle, 
Brown Hackle, Scarlet Ibis, Grizzly King and Professor, on No. 6 
hooks. The best results will be obtained when casting in shallow water. 
A couple of hours late in the evening, during the early part of the season, 
and a couple of hours in the very early morning after the weather 
warms up, will give as good results as a week in the middle of the day. 

In the early spring, just after the ice has gone out, both land-locked 
salmon and togue are to be found in comparatively shallow water, around 
shoals and at the mouths of rivers, and if found in deep water will inva- 
riably be near the surface ; therefore, when trolling for them at this sea- 
son of the year, the spoon should not be ran at a greater depth than five 
to ten feet. 

Moose River, on the west side of the lake and lying nearly opposite 
Mt. Kineo, is a good stream for land-locked salmon. They run large and 
gamey. This is an ideal piece of water for the fly-caster. 

Some new and good fishing grounds can be reached as follows. Take 
steamer from Greenville to Lily Bay, Moosehead, then by stage to the 
hotel on Lower Roach Pond, at which point the guide, upon arrange- 
ment, takes charge of the party with canoes ; the course is then through 
Roach ponds and by trail into the Coughlin camps. Phenomenal fishing 
was had, during the past season, at points in and about Upper Roach 
Ponds, and good fishing at some of the smaller ponds is certain at most 
any time during the open season. In Crawford will be found very large 
togue as well as trout, and thorough good brook trout fishing down 
the outlet of Crawford, and all the way into Church Pond where again, 
at times, large trout may be taken. 

There is a short moose run-way commencing at Lobster Lake, which 
is reached by way of Moosehead Lake ; it is almost unknown, but an ex- 
cellent spot. There is a ridge of hills running from the West Branch to 
Little Lobster Lake ; these hills form one end of a run-way, the other 
or starting point is from the old dam, which is found about mid-way on 
the waterway between Little and Big lobster Lakes. The run- way takes 
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a northeasterly direction and ends at a beautiful gushing spring in the 
hills before mentioned. In the immediate vicinity are several laurge bogs, 
and if the Moose are not found on the run-way they are sure to be some- 
where amongst the bogs. A. L. White, guide, of Oldtown, Me., knows 
of it, and if any one wants to try their hick in this spot, he would be the 
right party to take along. 

We must now finish off our hunting from Moosehead with a trip to 
the Allegash waters. Starting at the Northeast Carry two miles the 
West Branch is reached, then down to Chesuncook Lake, up the Ama- 
zuksus River to Mud Pond Carry, two miles l^rings you to Mud Pond, 
thence all the way by water to ('hamberlain I^ke. This distance from 
Moosehead Lake takes about two days to accomplish. You are now in 
the Allegash region. The principal lakes are Eagle, Allegash, Chamber- 
lain, Churchill and Spider. The best shooting grounds are the dead- 
waters and lagoons leading into these lakes. You are just as likely to 
run across moose during the day as at night. The principal way of 
hunting them is canoeing and running across them, and by calling. 
They are very plentiful indeed in this section. And now we must go 
back to Brownville. 




- Bfownvillc* 

O reach this point, we must return to Milo Junction 
and there take the main-line train running north. 
Brownville is the junction point of the Katahdin 
Iron Works Branch, which little piece of line we 
shall go over before going further on with the 
main line. 

Sebec Lake is a most beautiful sheet of water 
and lies about five miles distant, and is reached 
by stage from the Brownville station. Sebec, like Onawa Lake, from 
which it is partially fed, is noted for its land-locked salmon ; in fact, so 
good a piece of water is this that we must rank it fiilly ecjual to Onawa 
and second to none in Maine. The same bait as used at Onawa will be 
found best here, — trolling with a minnow or Silver Doctor salmon fly, 
surmounted with No. 3 or 4 Skinner spoon. 

As soon as the ice goes out in May the fishing is certainly first- 
class, and for the first week or two a three or four-inch minnow with 
No. 2 spoon will be found an ideal bait. We give herewith cuts 
showing how to mount an ordinary lake fly and an ordinary hook with a 
spoon. The greatest novice can do it. 
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Many a grand and gamey fellow of over ten pounds has fought his 
last and glorious fight in this piece of water, equalling in pluck and out- 
rivalling in size his brother of the Grand Discharge. Regular fly-fishing 
is good up to September. The best flies for casting are Silver Doctor, 
Jock Scott, Brown Hackle and Parmacheene Belle, on hooks from 
I to 4. 




A steamer conveys passengers to the head of the lake, where there is 
a good hotel. Along the shores are several good log cabins owned by 
guides, for the convenience and pleasure of their patrons. Ebeme 
Pond, eight miles distant in a northerly direction, is not of much 



account for fishing. It contains only j>ickerel and perch, but in the Ul 
it is a good 5i>ot to v-isit for big game. Deer are very abundant, with 
an occasional moose and caribou. 



1 .-==:^^*^=-^ Katahdin Iron Works. 
fc /'/-^M H'^'^ the end of the branch. It would be difficult 

H| ( i A B\ ^° ^^^ ^ more suitable spot, or a more beauti- 
^^K I ki^M |\ ) ^^ piece of ground for camping, or a resect 
^^E \^H^W7 ^''^ ^"^^ natural advantages, where better sport 
I^Hj^jA^^^Q with rod and gun can be enjoyed. For pictur- 

^^^K^^^H^I esque scenery and fine water Silver Lake will 

^^H^^^^^^l stand comparison with any in Maine. Upon its 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 shores are beautiful camp sites for all comers. 

&3^^^3^^^^| The curative properties of the several springs axe 

^^^S^^^^H well known. I'he views from the lake are veiy 

tine. Away to the north and northeast we 
feast OTir eyes on the Saddleback, White Cfqi, 
Spnice, Baker and Chairback mountains, which add not a little to this 
favored spot. Silver Lake House has accommodation for one hundred 
guests. At B Pond, twelve miles distant, over a good road, is a log-cabin 
style camp with open fireplace. At Big Huston Lake, three miles 
distant, there is a similar camp. These are both on the shores of beau- 
tiful sheets of water, in the midst of a magnificent game region. During 
the fall of 1896, the following game was shipped from this station, 104 
deer, moose and caribou; and during the fall of 1897, 4 moose, x 
caribou, 140 deer. 

The fishing in Silver Lake does not form one of its greatest attrac- 
tions, as the principal fish are pickerel and perch ; but, in the immediate 
neighborhood, there are numbers of ponds literally teeming with trout. 
Little and Big Huston, West Chairback, Lost, East Chairback, Long 
(mentioned in Monson), B, Little Lyford, Horseshoe, Yoke, Big 
Lyford, and West Branch ponds are all first-class trout waters. B 
Pond, the trout fishing is exceptionally good ; the fish are noted for the 
extreme redness of their flesh, and rim up to about two pounds in weight. 
The West Branch ponds are, if possible, the best, probably because they 
are the least fished, but all of them are good enough for any fisherman. 
Montreal, Silver Doctor, Brown Hackle, Parmacheene Belle, Professor, 
Jewell, Grizzly King, Seth Green and Coachman, all take well in these 
waters. The Scarlet Ibis is well spoken of, but we found it of little 
account compared with the others mentioned. 
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Schocxlic. 

T'N the miilst o( the Torest is a small station and, 
from first apiiearantes, unimportant ; but only 
a short <listance away lies one of \faine's 
most beautiful lakeii, twelve miles long and 
two miles wide. Scliooilic is the first station 
on the main line after leaving Brownville. 
'ITie scener)- is fine, the air cool and invigor- 
mp near the station on the shores of the lake. 
I few short years ago this was an unbroken wililemcss, where only 
the woodsman and the hardiest and most venturesome of sportsmen had 
tramped, or paddled his bark canoe over die swift rimning streams and 
along the shores of lakes and ponds. Deer are plentiful, and it is a day 
of unusually poor luck that one is not brought down during the months 
of October, November and 1 )ecember. 

The fishing in Schoodic I^kc is probably the most varied of any 
waters in Maine, for we find land-locked salmon, trout, togue and black 
bass. In the spring of 1897, Superintendent Meloon of the Bangor, 
Orono & Oldtown Street Railroad took, as a result of a few hours' fish- 
ing, two logue weighing eighteen and twenty-four pounds respectively. 
Ten miles distant we find lx)St Pond, Ebeme Pond and Joe Merry 
Lakes. Trout fishing in Ix)st Pond is good, and exceptionally so in Joe 
Merry I-akes. From this point on, the sportsman will find that fishing 
will not offer so great an inducement as hunting until we get to the ends 
of the line at Caribou and .Ashland. But we shall run across pieces of 
water here antl there on our way up that are almost unequalled in Maine ; 
but they are few, and big game will command most of our attention, for 
we are on the outskirts or borders of the finest big game section in 
Maine. 



West Seboois. 

' EAR this station is a fine camp kept by 
D. S. Pomeroy, and on the shores of 
Seboois Lake, two miles distant, are 
two camps ownt-d by Edward Stet- 
son, and reached by kud or water. 
Like Schoodic the scenery is grand 
and beautiful, and the country offers 
great attractions for the lover of rod 
and rifle. The fishing in the lake itself 
does not amount to much, pickerel and 
perch being the only things to engage the attention of the angler, but 
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Seboois Stream, Ragged Mountain Pond and Stream, Bear and Patrick 
brooks, all contain trout. Ragged Mountain Stream being about the best. 
Trout Pond, six miles from the station, has a cottage colony, most pleas- 
antly located on the shores, offering comfortable quarters for ladies who 
wish to join their husbands or brothers in the pursuit of pleasure in 
the Maine wilderness. Mr, J. B. Brown has charge of them, and he is 
one of the best guides in the region. 



NorCTOSS. 

' HIS station is situated at the foot of North 

Twin Lake, which is connected with South 

Twin Lake, the Elbow, Pamedumcook and 

Ambejejus lakes. Mr, W. R. Stralton 

runs the steamer " Gypsie " to all points, 

as well as to a landing on Ambejejus Lake, 

where there is only a iifty-rod carry to 

Millinockett Lake, which lies on the east. 

Nahmakanla Lake lies on the west, and can be reached by the steamer 

to the head of Pamedumcook, and thence by buckboard. 

No sportsman need be afraid to take Mr. Stratton's steamer and save 
a day in getting to his destination ; his chaises are very moderate, whilst 
he is more than obliging. At the Norcross House, Mr. F. A. Fowler, 
proprietor, will be foimd good accommodation for the sportsman. The 
hotel passed into the present proprietor's hands last season, and has 
been thoroughly renovated and re-furnished and improved by him, 
making it a very desirable spot for headquarters and a starting point. 
We recommend Norcross as one of the best starting points on the line 
of the B. & A. for big game hunting. The station itself lies in the very 
heart of one of the linest parts of Maine, whilst the water communica- 
tion of lakes easily commands hundreds of square miles of unequalled 
country. If we were to start out tomorrow on a hunting expedition, we 
should give Norcross the preference as a starting point. More good 
ground can be covered from this point in less time than any other we 
know of. The steamer Gypsie's wharf is at the hotel dock, a couple 
of hundred yards from the station. The camps on the adjoining waters 
are Walter McPheters, on Poras Island, Pamedumcook Lake ; Joe 
Francis, on the West Branch ; D. W. Hopkins, at Nahmakanta ; Charles 
Hale and Charles Powers, on Millinockett. Charles Powers is one of 
the best guides in Maine and strongly recommended. 

Before passing on to big game, we will take in what fishing there is in 
this section. In the lower lakes will be found perch and pickerel, and 
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in the upper lakes perch, pickerel, togue and a few stray trout. Twenty* 
eight miles from Norcross, through the lakes and up the West Branch, u 
Sourdnahunk Stream, which empties into the West Branch. This is a 
very fine piece of trout water, and in the numerous little ponds in its 
vicinity will be found some of the fmest trout waters in the world. 
They are certainly some of the best in Maine. We know of no other 
spot where such a (luantity of fine trout can l)e taken. The principal 
ponds are Foss and Knowlton, Daisy, Ix^st and Two Mile, besides many 
small unnamed ones, all of which are literally alive with fish ai^eraging 
from one to four pounds. The trout in these ponds are thicker than in 
any waters we ever fished in. Having only flies with us, we were unable 
to fish to advantage any of the deep dead-water, where, as a rule, the 
biggest fish always lie. We believe that any one fishing these waters 
with minnows, grubs or large worms would come pretty near smashing 
some record. We are under the impression, that although our fish 
averaged so large, we only got the small ones ; and there are those lying 
in the deep holes that would fairly make an old angler's eyes bulg^e out 
with astonishment, if he once caught sight of them kicking about in the 
bottom of his canoe. 

The surrounding scenery is mountainous, grand and impressive. 
Irving Hunt has a camp on the Sourdnahunk Stream ; but if the ponds 
are to be fished, it would be as well to get your guide to take along^ a 
canvas tent, as it is much more comfortable sleeping under canvas than 
under dripping boughs of trees wet nights. The best way to reach 
these waters is by steamer Gypsie from Norcross to the head of 
Ambejejus Lake, fifteen miles, and then the balance by canoe and cany 
up the West Branch. We cannot give a selection of flies for these 
waters, as it is a question, not what will they take, but what they will not 
take. They would rise to anything we presented to them. We should 
advise any one fishing these waters to use a large single fly, say on a 
No. 4 hook. Although this is such a fine fishing ground, it is also the 
doorway or beginning of the finest big-game region in Maine. Drop 
down the West Branch until the trail is struck for Mount Katahdin 
slide. When here, if the reader has a fancy to feast his eyes on caribou, 
he can do so, but it will require considerable exertion. About nine 
miles from the river the foot of the slide is reached. Camp here for the 
night ; on the morrow, bright and early, take breakfast, and then start 
up the slide. About 4,700 feet climbing will bring you to the top of the 
mountain, — it seems like 47,000 feet when you are climbing it. The 
guide can carry up a lunch, and by a little gentle persuasion be 
induced to take a rifle, too. You will have all you care to take care of 
in yourself. When at the top, if your guide has brought the rifle, select 
the best head you see, and then get it for the guide to take down in 
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place of the lunch he brought up. There is a semi-circular plateau like a 
horseshoe on the top of this mountain, about three miles long by one broad. 
Generally there are many caril)ou on it ; as many as one hundred and fifty 
have been counted at one time. During this past fall, we believe in Oc- 
tober, a well-known Maine hunter took a trip to the top of Katahdin. 
On arriving at the north table-land, he counted a herd of sixty caribou. 

No pen can adequately describe the awe-inspiring grandeur of the scene 
lying at the feet of the tourist who climbs this mountain on a fine day. 
Probably a distance of thirty to forty miles can be traced by the eye in all 
directions, seemingly an illimitable and unbroken forest and wilderness. 
A hundred and fifty lakes and ponds stand out shimmering and sparkling 
like so many gems set in the sombre green of the forest's foliage. 

This view alone, and its effects on the mind and nerves, is more than 
sufficient a dozen times over to repay anyone the arduous toil and exer- 
tion of the ascent. 

We must now leave mountain climbing and fishing and turn our atten- 
tion to the big game. Take your map and look at township 2 r 9 ; in it 
you will see Pockwockamus Lake. No hunter should be here more than 
a few days before he gets a good shot at a moose. They simply abound 
in this section, and continue on into townships 2 r 8, 3 R 9 and 3 R 8. 
These last three townships are very favorable grounds, as they are very 
little shot over, and but little known. No tenderfoot should venture 
into them without he is prepared with an immense amount of courage ; 
the ground is more than rough, and his endurance will be taxed to the 
utmost. Owing to the roughness of the ground, the prevalence of bogs 
and blow-downs, this is a section avoided by the guides generally. They 
prefer to take their patrons over a smoother road, and perhaps they are 
right, for few of them know who they are taking and what amount of 
roughing it they will stand ; but, if any sportsman wants a grand head, 
this is the section to get it in. We know of no spot in Maine where 
such great possibilities exist, but the hunter must be prepared and will- 
ing to put up with considerable roughing for two or three days. It is 
almost safe to say that any good shot can secure all the big game the 
law allows him in a few days after he once gets in. Now we will give 
the reason why this little section of a few square miles is such a grand 
spot. Refer again to the map and note the contour of the country 
along the West Branch ; it will be seen that there is a range of mountains 
running along almost parallel to the north of the river, but gradually 
narrowing the distance between their base and the river until it becomes, 
at township 2 r 9, a mere neck of land, a throat or funnel for the moving 
game to pass through ; so that, coralled up in this small section, will be 
found twice as many as at any other point. Very little of the game 
apparently cross over the tops of these mountains, but rather make their 
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yards along the sides or slopes, having close at hand their feeding grounds 
and water below. Of course moose are found everywhere throughout 
the woods of Northeastern Maine, but in this spot we believe they are 
more numerous than in any other of three times its size. Townshi{)s 
2 R 8 and 3 r 8 are on the opposite side of the throat or run-way to Pock- 
wockamus. Township 3 R9 gets its supply of big game from three dif- 
ferent directions ; those which follow the north side of Abol Stream 
and Pond, those working back from the East Branch, and those coming 
from the north skirting the base of the mountains. We shall refer again 
to township 2 r 9 from Millinockett. 

The great moose run-way of Maine is from Chesuncook Lake to Milli- 
nockett Lake, south of Katahdin. We will mention three or four spots 
where six or seven moose can be seen every day in the season passing 
along within easy shot. The first is at Harrington Bog, which lies at the 
northeastern end of Harrington Lake, township 4 R 1 1 ; the bog is two 
miles from the lake and runs from east to west. The run-way is nearly in 
the centre of the bog, and runs from the northwest to the southeast corner 
of the bog ; good cover can be obtained at any point, and a shot of 
any easy distance got, say from fifty feet up to one hundred yards. We 
recommend Granville Gray, guide, Kineo House, Moosehead I^ke, 
as one who can pilot the hunter to success in this spot. The best way 
to reach it is from Moosehead Lake and down the West Branch. 

The next very favorable spot to select in this run-way is near Debs- 
coneag dead-water. The spot to select is where the tote-road leading 
from Pockwockamus to Katahdin Pond crosses the stream connecting the 
two Pockwockamus Ponds, township 2 r 9. Joe Francis has a camp 
two miles from this point, and to him we commend our readers ; six or 
seven moose pass this point every day. Joe Francis* post-office address 
is Norcross, Maine, the starting point for this region. The third spot 
on this run-way is along Grant's Brook, leading into M.illjnocket Lake, 
and fully taken into account in our section " Millinocket." Another 
good moose run way is from Katahdin Pond to Nahmakanta Lake. The 
two best spots on this run- way are at the foot of Pockwockamus Falls, 
and at the foot of Hale Pond, township 2 r 10. 

Sixteen miles from Nv^rcross by water, or eighteen over a tote-road 
from Millinockett station, there is a tongue of land formed by the semi- 
circling course of the West Branch. This is known as Debsconeag. 
We note this spot and its surroundings as a perfect paradise for sports- 
men. Joe Francis has a camp here, and from this camp we shall consider 
our base of operations. From it severg,! points along the run -way from 
Chesuncook to Millinockett can be easily reached ; for instance, one of 
the very best points between the two Pockwockamus Ponds, where the 
tote-road crosses the stream, is only two miles from camp. Then on 
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the run-way between Katahdin Pond and Nahmakanta, passes but a 
short distance from camp at the foot of Pockwockamus Falls. Their 
circling point on this run-way is in the region between Nahmakanta and 
Hurd Ponds, probably a distance of about seven miles. This circling 
ground is easily reached from Debsconeag. Any one hunting this sec- 
tion in charge of a good guide could scarcely help bringing out all the 
heads the law allows him — moose, caribou and deer. Joe Francis and 
his son-in-law, Joe Dennis, are the guides we should recommend for this 
ground. In a conversation with Joe Francis about this section, he tried 
to persuade the writer that it was quite a common occurrence to find a 
big bull moose looking in at the camp door to ascertain whether the 
hunter was asleep or not ; although coming from such a reliable hunter 
as Joe, we hardly credit their being quite so curious as this, although 
we can assure our readers that it is one of the choicest spots in Maine 
for big game. It is also a good spot to select for late hunting ; for should 
the lakes freeze over and prevent your coming out by water to Norcross, 
one can easily sleigh out over the tote-road to Millinockett in half a 
day. The moose will be caught in this section moving north and north- 
east, on their way to their winter quarters along the slopes of Mount 
Katahdin and the adjoining ranges of mountains. They generally begin 
moving north about the middle of November and return again to the 
lower lands, ponds and lakes about March or April, as soon as the snow 
has melted sufficiently to offer them a favorable passage. Whilst the 
moose are moving north the caribou will be moving in a southerly direc- 
tion along the ridges of the hills, where they find moss and lichens, 
their winter foods. The still hunter has a good chance in this region 
during the late fall, as large numbers pass along the hill-tops every day. 

As a fishing resort this section is very good. There are the three 
Debsconeag Ponds, two Hurd Ponds, and main stream of the West 
Branch, whilst Foss and Knowlton, Daisy, Lost and other ponds, higher 
up the West Branch, are easily reached. The Debsconeag and Hurd 
Ponds are full of good trout and togue ; many a square-tail of four 
pounds can be taken in these waters, while fly-fishing in the main stream, 
such as at the foot of Pockwockamus Falls, cannot be excelled. Joe 
Francis is generally known as a hunter only ; but let us assure our readers 
he is also an equally good fisherman, and if any of our Waltonian 
brethren want to fish waters that have scarcely ever been touched, let 
them entrust themselves to the tender mercies of our old, congenial guide, 
Joe Francis, and whip the waters of Debsconeag, Hurd and the many 
surrounding little ponds. The result will be more than satisfactory. 

Any further particulars and arrangements with guides for this section 
will be cheerfully given by Mr. Fowler of the Norcross House, Nor- 
cross, Maine. He is an old time guide, and has spent the whole of his 
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life in this secticm, ami [>r<>1ial)ly can yive as good, if not better, informa- 
tion regarding spurt fur thirty miles around than any other man. All 
information and data that he has supplied to the writer has been verified, 
and found to be rather under tlian over-estimated. We feel sure that 
any sportsman plating himself in the hanils of Mr. Fowler will not return 
disappointed. The shipments of big gume from N ore ross station during 
the fall of 1896 was 22 moose, 17 caribou and 503 deer; and during 
the fall of 1897, 18 moose, 2 carilmu and 525 deer. 

One mile from Norcross is North Twin Dam. Luther Gerrish has 
<:anips here which are models of neatness and comfort. The view of 
Mount Kalahdin from iiis piazza is very grand. 



Millinock«tt 



LHK lake bearing this name is about six 
miles from the station, — well, overa 
pretty rough road. Should the 
sportsman be going to camp on 
this water, or visit it, we would 
advise him to take steamer 
from Norcross to Millinockett 
Cany on Ambejejus Lake. 
' There are only fifty rods to 
cany, and that over a good 
trail. There are two camps 
on the lake, one belonging to 
Charles Hale, the other to 
Charles Powers ; both are good 
guides and have a first-class patronage. Millinockett Stream is 
an exceptionally good piece of trout water through June and July ; 
it contains a large quantity of very big trout. During the last two 
weeks of June and the first two weeks of July, very large catches can 
be made in this water, on Silver Doctor, Brown Hackle, Montreal 
and Parmaclieenc Belle — hooks 4 to 6, >!ut if the big fellows of two, 
three and four pounds are wanted, the best lure is regular salmon flies, 
Jock Scott, Silver Doctor or Mitchell. It will be found that a single 
fly on your leader will give the best results. The best spot in the 
whole of the stream for large trout is the pool below Millinockett 
Dam. In the Jake itself the princijjal fish are pickerel and perch. A 
few trout will be found along the northern shore where Sandy Stream 
runs into the lake. Sandy Stream is very good trout water, and a 
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spot where a creel of fish can be got any time of the year. In the 
neighborhood of Sandy Stream there are several small lakes and ponds 
containing trout, and plenty of them. Schoodic and Smith's Brooks, 
near MiUinockett Station, are good trout streams. Probably the grandest 
and most imposing view to be had of Mount Katahdin in any part of 
Maine is from about the centre of MiUinockett Lake. Rising in front 
of you stands the rugged and seared old monarch, whose head will be 
piercing the skies 5,000 feet above you ; his precipitous sides will be 
sharply defined against the azure sky, whilst the furrows and slides 
made by melting snows will add a battered but unconquerable appear- 
ance. Away towards the west runs a chain of mountains, like an arm 
from this grand old man point'^ng to the setting sun. To the right is 
another chain running towards the north, and diverging as it approaches 
Katahdin, as if ashamed of its puny appearance. At the foot of this 
chain of mountains, on the eastern side, runs the East Branch of the 
Penobscot, tumbling from rock to rock through gorge and chasm, the 
very paradise of the lordly salmon. 

Around MiUinockett Lake is one of the choicest regions in Maine for 
big game. By once more consulting the map, it will be seen that tow^n- 
ship 2R9, previously mentioned, forms the northeastern boundary of the 
lake. Into this section we shall once more take the sportsman, for it is 
adjoining the lake that the funnel or run-way between the mountains 
and water is brought to its narrowest point. Note a little stream on the 
map called Grant's Brook. This little stream runs almost across the 
run-way. On the map it looks clear and distinct, but it would puzzle a 
Philadelphia lawyer to find it from the lake. Passing along the shore 
where it empties itself, a guide might tell you it was a mistake in the 
map, there was no stream there, it was impossible to get a canoe through 
the deadwood, or, that it was nothing but a swamp or bog and no chance 
of game ; but from experience we know differently. We have never been 
up this stream without running across moose, anywhere from one to five, 
and deer standing on the banks like sheep. We have made a chart or 
key, showing how to locate and enter the stream from the lake : — 

Start from the carry between Ambejejus and MiUinockett lakes. 
Skirt the northern shore of MiUinockett until the first clump of islands 
are passed, then turn sharply to the left, and paddle for about the centre 
of the deadwood. An old black, charred tree-stump, standing about 
twenty feet high, will be seen on the outskirts, a little to the right two 
upturned roots of trees. Straight ahead, but far in the distance, an 
eagle's nest on the top of a dead tree, with two green pines on its right. 
Turn in between the black stump and upturned roots, bringing the 
eagle's nest on the right. Directly in front, half a mile ahead, will be 
seen a clump of green trees on the shore. This marks the mouth of 
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the brook, which runs about one hundred yards to the right, and where 
the first gaiiie will probably be seen. Many a twist and turn will have 
10 be made through tlie deadwood until the stream is reached, but an 
experienced woodsman should have no difficulty in finding the right 
course, by noting the broken timber that has been made for the passage 
of our canoe from time to lime. After winding in and out, and finally 
arriving at the mouth of the stream, it will be found to be open and 
clear ; through the opening the canoe can be noiselessly taken. The 
stream after you once get into it is ideal, everlastingly twisting and wind- 
ing, scarcely a hundred yards of straight line anywhere, so that by moving 
along slowly and cautiously a close-by shot is always assured. For five 
miles this ground continues, and ends up with two little ponds. No 
sportsman ought to go in here during the season twice without securing 
a moose. Work every inch of the stream slowly, noiselessly and cau- 
tiously. Note whether any floating grass is passed ; if so, there is game 
in the water ahead. Don't move forward an inch until your eye is per- 
fectly familiarized with every object in view on either bank, — you may ran 
across anything at any moment. If the hunter is after moose, it will be 
wise to leave the deer alone, although they will offer the most enticing 
shots all along ; a shot at one of them would either frighten or put on the 
alert any moose a couple of miles off. Leave the deer for the return 
journey ; they can be got at any time or at any spot along this stream. 

Although we have laid great stress on Grant's Brook, it being at the 
end of the run-way, we can assure our readers they will find moose all 
around Millinockett Lake, especially on the west, north and east. Up 
Sandy Stream is exceptionally good ground, but they don't gel huddled 
up as is the case around Grant's Brook. 

As a caribou ground we know of no better in Maine than Millinockett 
Lake. During the fall of 1896, no less than seventeen were killed on 
the lake at different times ; some were taken out at Norcross, some at 
Millinockett station. 



Gria<istone to Crystal. 

T HROUGHOUT this region, we must pay 
more attention to hunting than fishing. 
Deer can be found anywhere within a 
mile. A few miles to the west we run 
into townships i r 7, 2 r 8, 3 r 8 and 
3 R 9, noted for being exceptionally 
good ground for big game. Work up 
into townships 4 r 7, 4 r 8, 5 R 6, 
5 R 7 and 5 R S and we again come across magnificent moose ground. 
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There is every inducement for moose to linger awhile in this region, u I 
it contains i;vfr>' thing necessary for their sustenance, — plenty oi m 
wooil, (lead-water ami hard wikkI mlgt's. The game may be just as 
plentiful as on the south side of Katthdin, only it will be found mote 
scattered. The shipments from iStacyville tell the tale. 

At Stacyvilie the disi iple of Walton will want to tany awhile, to ffn I 
the salmon in the Wassatic|iKiik Stream a tussle. 'I'his stream runs ii 
the East Braneh of the I'enubscot alwut six miles from Stacyvilie, .AD 
the principal trihularies of the l-kist Ikanrh rnntain Salmon, especiallr 
those running in from the south, 1>rin}{in^ the colli water from the moutit- 
ains. l)ut the ^\'assatit|ti()ik is (he l>est of them all, and no water in 
Maine its e([ual, prohalijy scanely any in the world. Hies : Jock Scott, 
Silver Doctor, Mitchell and Ihidiam Ranger. We mention this stream 
again in salmon waters. Chapter II. 



^-*i^ -C^P Patten. 

JByM|bMHf/,ROM Patten Junction we take the Patten 9c 

^^^^^^^^Bin Sherman Railroad to Patten. All the great 
^^^^H[^Hp lakes on the Ilast Branch of the Penobscot 

^^^^^^^^Kf ^'^ Seboois are accessible l>y buckboard from 

^^^^*^^^ here. The village of I'atten itself, as a resort 

for tourists and invalids, is hardly surpassed in 
Maine. The altitude is such as to render the climate delightful, having no 
extremes either hot or cold. It is just perfect for an oiii-door life during 
the summer and fall. Ten miles from I'atten in a northwesterly direc- 
tion are two beautiful lakes called Shin Ponds.— they contain trout. 
Below the dam there appears to be no limit to the fish that can be 
taken, some very large, tiood fishing is found all the way from Shin 
Pond to Seboois Stream. Louis Cooper has a hotel there. .About ten 
miles north from I'atten is Hale Pond. Just north of Hale is Trout 
Pond, about one half a mile across, and nowhere very deep. Trout run 
about three quarters of a pound, some over. They are plump, delicate 
and gamey. Crystal Lake, four miles distant, also contains trout. Ten 
miles fiirther on is Seboois House and Hay Brook Farm, kept by George 
Cooper. Anyone in search of rest combined with s[)ort will find this a 
congenial spot. Mr. Cooper can furnish guides, and everything neces- 
sary for a further trip into the woods, placing the hunter in the heart of 
one of the finest sections for moose, caribou and deer. Every stream 
and lake is full of fish. Six miles beyond, at the head of the East Branch, 
Samuel Harvey has a camp on Crand Lake. Four miles further on is 
Trout Brook Farm, belonging to G. T. Merrill. Seboois Grand Uikes 



are reached from Patten, and have all the natural advantages of a game 
coiiinry, including a considerable mileage of dead-water streams, and on 
all sides of them good caribou hogs. Townshi|}s 7R6, 7R7, 7 R 8, 
7R9, 7R 10, also 8R7, 8R9 and 8 r 10, is all excellent ground for big 
game. The shipments of big game from Patten during the fall of 1S96 
was 2o moose, 13 caribou and 120 deer; and during the fall of 1897, 
12 moose, 17 caribou and 230 deer. 




Island Falls to Caribou. 

r ROM this station Mattawamkeag and Caribou 

lakes are reached, 'I'he stream tishing Is more 

attractive than the lakes, as many of the 

latter only contain pickerel and perch, whilst 

every stream contains good trout. This is 

X A, "^ ^ good spot for a short trip as everything is 

^ ^A^y t/^^ close at hand. Game very abundant. 

^mipiPV From Island Falls to Houlton, there is no 

special inducement for the sportsman, exce])t 

Drew's Lake, three miles from New Limerick 

station, where land-locked salmon and trout fishing is good. From 

Honlton to Caribou the fishing in ponds and streams can only be ranked 

as fair. To get the best fishing, one must go beyond Caribou. 

Caribou is at the end of the line. Here will be found a famous salmon 
pool, fully taken into account in Chapter IL Eighteen miles distant 
from Caribou will be found in Madawaska Lake a magnificent piece of 
trout water. The fish run large and gamey. George and Allen Huston 
have camps on Coe Township, fourteen miles from Caribou. 



Ashland Junction to Masardis. 

JI^E must now return to Ashland Junction and take 
the train to Ashland, noting the principal points 
en route. Smith's Brook, just above Weekslwro 
station, oflers the best fishing on the Ashland 
branch. There is a camp near the St. Croix sta- 
tion owned by Mr. West. Masardis is the jjcint 
of departure for the Stjua Pan region. The lake 
lies about seven miles east of the station. Atkins nms a hne of camps 
in thLs territory, also Mr. C. G. Reed, of Ashland. 'ITie lake is a good 
piece of water for land-locked salmon. The shooting in this region is 
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considered good. Hudson has a camp at the foot of S*iua Pan Lake ; 
from it Blackwater and the east branch of Prescjue Isle are easily reached. 
From Masardis we reach the headwaters of the Aroostook River. 
Finer ground was never shot over, nor better waters for trout and salmon 
ever kissed the angler's fly. W. A. Atkins, of Ox Bow, runs a line of 
seventeen camps through this section, the principal ones being at Mill- 
nockett Lake, Munsungun Lake, Millimagasett Lake, Island Pond, Brown 
Brook Lake, Chandler Brook, Chandler Lake, Reed Pond, Atkins Lake, 
Chase Brook, Salmon Pond and Beaver Pond. House Camp, at Mill- 
nockett Lake, twelve miles from Masardis, is nicely arranged, so that 
ladies can be assured of comfort even in this wilderness. The country 
all around these camps is held under lease by Mr. Atkins for the benefit 
of his guests, so that hunters and fishermen will find almost undisturbed 
seclusion. At Millnockett there is a favorable moose run-way for the 
hunter, and at Munsungun two others. At the head of Millnockett is 
Upper Millnockett, a little lake where moose always tarry awhile before 
passing further on. This is a sure place to secure a trophy provided a 
reasonable time is given. A little beyond Upper Millnockett is Moose 
Pond, which is an ecjually good spot for the hunter. All the waters in 
this section contain good trout, some togue and salmon. Many of the 
streams and ponds have never been fished, and today remain in blissful 
ignorance of the delusion of an artificial fly. One of the best pools in 
the Aroostook River for sea salmon is in this section, and is to be found 
opposite Mr. Atkins* camp, at Salmon Pool, six miles above Oxbow, where 
the Farm Brook Stream empties into the Aroostook River. Use Jock 
Scott and Silver Doctor for casting. The best trout cast for this region 
is Parmacheene Belle, Montreal and Brown Hackle. 

The country around this section is formed of a series of closely packed 
little mountains, having rivers, streams and lakes at their base with plenty 
of dead-water. Hard wood ridges are found throughout. Game record, 
1896 : 16 moose, 25 caribou and 58 deer were shipped ; and last fall ^^ 
moose, 10 caribou and 95 deer were shipped from Masardis station. 



The Ashlandt Masardis^ Ox Bow and Portag^e Lake 

Hunting and Fishing. 

E will now take collectively Caribou, Masardis 
and Ashland as points of departure for the 
vast region mentioned in the heading of 
this section, and will bid adieu to civiliza- 
tion, as we are about to enter the forest 
primeval, where man's civilizing influence 
has not yet in any way been felt. This region 
extends generally in a westerly and northerly direction from Portage 
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Lake, the Aroostook River and Ox Bow Plantation to the Canadian Hne, 
a distance of about seventy miles. It is a vast, unbroken wilderness, 
without a settlement in it. 'i'his is a country where man can bury him- 
self in its wild solitudes and get in touch with primitive nature, without 
the fear of being disturbed by business jars or hideous street sounds. 
All restraints of society can be thrown off, dress can be worn to suit the 
fancy or comfort, and no one will be met to criticise his appearance. 
It can best be described by using the words of the immortal bard, 
Longfellow : — 

'*This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Hearded with moss and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and i)rophetic, 
Stand like harpies hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms." 

The country consists of small mountains, hills, ridges, swells, valleys 
and flat country, and is full of *' tote " roads ; they abound in all this 
section, and although not adai)ted for fine carriages, assist one very 
materially in getting along comfortably on foot. Parties can have their 
outfits and supplies taken to many of the desirable points by team, and 
many of the best points are reached by canoe. Where this can be done, 
it makes the trip comparatively easy. The country is full of lakes, ponds, 
streams and brooks, many of which are not laid down on any map. The 
principal lakes west of Masardis are Mooseleck, Munsungun and Center 
lakes, Bartlett, Leonard, Spectacle, Chandler and Brown ponds. These 
waters all contain good sized trout, and some of them togue. The 
hunting generally is very good. But to introduce the hunter to a spot 
almost equal to that lying south of Katahdin, we must take him on to 
the headwaters of the East Branch, and then strike north to the Mus- 
quocook chain of lakes, township 1 1 r i i, or he can reach the lower end 
of them by travelling directly west from Ashland. We believe a buck- 
board could easily be taken from Ashland to the water's edge of the 
lower lake. The hunting lies on both sides of these lakes, east and west ; 
and to show how plentiful the game is there, we ran across tiventy-nine 
moose during our fishing trip, most of them offering favorable shots. 
But the hunter that comes here must be prepared to rough it again ; at 
night the broad canopy of heaven was our covering, and mother earth 
our downy pillow. There is no absolute need of this, as a tent could 
be taken along. The fishing in these lakes is excellent ; one can go on 
catching two and three-pound trout all day long. Any fly big enough 
takes well, — flies on No. 4 hooks are a good size. We found the fishing 
here peculiar ; the trout preferred taking the fly under water rather than 
at the surface. By allowing the fly to sink for a time and then bringing 
it up in little jerks, one could catch ten times as many as if he were 
regularly whipping the surface ; in fact, they wouldn't rise to the surface 
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at all. Montreal, Parmacheene Belle and Mooselucmaguntic appeared 
to take better than any others. 

From Musquocook Lakes we will strike east on the Ashland trail ; on 
the way we come to Big Machias Lake. All through this section game 
is very plentiful, moose and caribou especially. Each of the unnamed, 
and we might say unknown, ponds and streams contain trout ; they will 
be found to vary in size according to the volume of water in which they 
are found. C. G. Reed, of Ashland, has a line of camps on Big Machias. 
They are eighteen miles from Ashland, in the heart of the game region, 
and one of the best sections for big game in Maine. George Orcutt, of 
Ashland, has a camp on South Branch Machias, sixteen miles from Ash- 
land by team, and at Greenlow Stream, thirteen miles from Ashland. 
Ira McKay has a camp at Greenlow Stream also, which will accommodate 
five guests ; at Big Machias, twenty miles by team, he can accommodate 
twelve guests. From Big Machias we work up to Clayton, Mud, Carr 
and Fish River lakes, with a number of ponds in every direction un- 
named, all and every one of them first-class trout waters. 

It is an excellent game country all around. At Pratt, Clayton and 
Fish River lakes there are camps. They are the ordinary log cabins, 
good and comfortable, nothing more. W. A. Atkins owns a good camp, 
whilst the others are owned by Fred McNally, Ira McKay and C. Par- 
sons, all of Ashland. It should be borne in mind that camps in this 
part of the country are what the name designates, and not palatial 
club-houses. As yet there has never been a call for any other class of 
camp. Those who have visited this section have been sportsmen pure 
and simple ; men who could sleep equally well under canvas, a brush 
shack, or the broad canopy of heaven. They have been men who could 
rough it, and have not been afraid of a little hardship. Many ladies have 
visited this section during the last few years, and were comfortably en- 
tertained at all the leading camps. Carr Pond is ten miles from Ashland, 
and the commencement of an all water communication through the 
Fish River region. Another route to reach the Fish River region is, to 
start from Caribou by buckboard to the thoroughfare between Mud and 
Cross lakes ; the canoe can be unloaded from wagon to water. 

On the north of Fish River as it enters Portage Lake, partially in town- 
ship 13 R 6 and partially in 13 r 7, stands one of the finest caribou bogs 
in Maine. In traversing the Fish River region, we pass from Portage to 
Froid, Froid to Eagle, Eagle to Square, Square to Cross, Cross to Mud, 
Mud to Long, a distance of over sixty miles. Eagle, Square and Long 
are large sheets of water, and all the lakes contain land-locked salmon, 
trout and togue. I'he probability is that this chain of lakes contain the 
largest square-tail trout in the world ; and if anything is ever caught that 
will break the present and hold the future record, it will be from one of 
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these waters. When fishing any one of these lakes the angler may feel 
something at the end of his line, trying to its utmost the strength of the 
flimsy tether whilst his rod is bending in agony, his reel will be scream- 
ing out protestations, as coil after coil of the silken thread is dragged 
from it. The angler's heart will throb as he answers the challenge to an 
out-and-out fighter. The tug, the jump, the rush goes on ! the mad 
lunges become weaker and weaker ! coil after coil of the line is regained 
and wound on the reel ! until at last, with a despairing kick, the royal 
prize rolls into the net. Never did nobler fish test the strength of a line, 
the backbone of a rod, or the patience and skill of an angler. 

If fly-fishing is followed in the Fish River region, it is advisable to use 
large single flies on the leader. Montreal, Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, 
Brown Hackle, Parmacheene Belle, Scarlet Ibis, Oquossoc, and Moose- 
lucmaguntic, on No. 4 or 6 hooks, is as good a selection as can be taken. 
The biggest fish will be taken trolling with minnows, worms or flies, sur- 
mounted with a No. 2 spoon. The best flies for trolling are Silver 
Doctor and Parmacheene Belle, on No. i or 2 hooks. 

The waters are all navigable between the lakes, so that the sportsman 
can go from one end of the chain to the other without getting out of 
his canoe. 

At Square Lake, thirty miles from Caribou by buckboard over a good 
road, Daniel L. Cummings has a fine camp, consisting of a series of 
cottages, to accommodate either large or small parties. This camp is 
beautifully situated on a point of high ground jutting out into the lake. 
The camp has been recently built and newly furnished throughout. 
There is excellent accommodation for both ladies and gentlemen. The 
main part is built of logs ; the up-stairs rooms, dining-room and 
kitchen are boarded and have the comfort of Franklin stoves in them, 
and the beds are all equipped with spring mattresses. Any one stopping 
at Mr. Cummings' camp will find the comforts of a home in the depths 
of the wilderness. Square I^ke is twelve miles long by four miles 
wide ; it is well stocked with fish which run very large. Land-locked 
salmon were taken last season that turned the scale at ten pounds, and 
square-tail trout have been taken that weighed eight pounds. This is 
an ideal spot for the lover of Nature and disciple of Walton to tarry in. 
He can find relief from the busy world in Nature's wilderness, and test 
his skill on foemen worthy of his steel ; and when in the evening he 
sees a magnificent monster sink slowly into his net after a glorious fight, 
he can return to camp justly proud of his imperial prize. Mr. Cum- 
mings' post-office address is Caribou, Maine. 

Robert McKay and Frank Curtis have camps on McClusky and 
Square lakes, fourteen and twenty miles from Caribou. C. G. Reed 
runs a camp on Portage Lake. He devotes his entire time to sports- 
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men, and is prepared to furnish everything ; he will meet his parties at 
Ashland Station, and arrange all for them if required. Information con- 
cerning these wild parts will be furnished on appHcation to C. G. Reed, 
W. P. Bingham and George Orcutt, of x\shland, Maine ; W. A. Atkins and 
George Peabody, of Oxbow, Maine ; and George Dunn, of Houlton, Maine. 

Big Fish Lake is about twenty miles from Portage Lake, and is about 
a two days' journey from Ashland, and reached by the thoroughfare 
between the lakes. 

With the B. & A. running to Ashland, this naturally becomes the 
objective point, as the adjacent country contains some of the best lakes 
and ponds for fishing in Maine, and for the sportsman an unexcelled and 
almost unequalled territory. 

Taxidcrmistry* 

The following are taxidermists who will take charge of and mount any 
specimens a sportsman may wish to preserve. 

S. L. Crosby & Co., Bangor, Me. These gentlemen stand at the head 
of their profession, and their work is always satisfactory. At the Annual 
Sportsmen's Exposition, Mr. Crosby's work has always received the 
highest praise from the judges and critics. A. C. Gould, Editor of 
" Shooting and Fishing," says : — " Mr. Crosby's masterpieces are his deer, 
caribou, moose, and his fish. As a taxidermist he ranks second to none.'* 

M. Abbot Frazar, Greenville Junction, Me., and 93 Sudbury Street, 
Boston, Mass., is highly recommended by sportsmen familiar with Mr. 
Frazar's work ; and his life-like specimens, exhibited at his stores at 
Greenville Junction and in Boston, deserve the highest commendation in 
every respect. 

Wm. Cooper, Milo, Me. Mr. Cooper as a taxidermist ranks with the 
best. He was formerly with Prof. Ward, of Rochester, N.Y., and was 
awarded a gold medal in London, England. Sportsmen will make no mis- 
take in leaving their trophies with him, as his work is always satisfactory. 

W. W. Hart & Co., New York. We can recommend Messrs. Hart & 
Co. to the consideration of sportsmen. All those who have seen their 
exhibits at the Worlds Fair, Sportsmen's Expositions and elsewhere, must 
have been struck with the life-like appearance and excellent mounting 
of the different animals, as well as the many artistic and original but 
natural poses. Messrs. Hart & Co. took the medal at the Worlds Fair 
for mounted heads and horns, and another medal at the Tennessee 
Centennial for artistic and life-like mounting. 

We shall now proceed, in closing this chapter, to give our readers a 
complete list of all the hotels and boarding houses along and around the 
line of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad. 
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LIST OF HOTELS AND BOARDINO-HOUSBS. 



Location. 



Name of Hol'se. 



CAPA- 
CITY. 



PRICE i 
PER DAY. I 



PRICE 
PER WEEK. 



(< 



(< 
(< 



Ashland Ashland House 

'* Kxchange 

Bangor Bangor House 

" I Penobscot Kxchange 

** I Bangor Kxchange 

" ; Windsor Hotel 

Benedicta I )onovan House 

Blanchaid , M . S. Tyler, Private Boarding. 

Boyd Lake Private lioarding-House 

Brownville Hotel Herrick 

Brownville Junction Canadian Pacific House 

Castle Hill Castle Hill House 

Caribou ' Vaughan Hotel 

•• jBurleigh 

Deer Island (Capens P.O.) ..• •^Deer Island House 

Dover ' Blcthen House < 

" ;I)over House 

Fort Fairfield Collins House 

'* Kxchange • 

Foxcroft , Foxcroft Kxchange 

Greenville I )eer Island House 

I>ake House 

Macfarlane Place 

( ierrish Place < 

, Che8unc(K)k House 

Greenville Juncti >n Moosehead Inn 

Guilford Turner House < 

Grindstone (rrindstone House < 

Houlton ISnell House 

" Kxchange Hotel • 

" Clark House 

" Union Square Hotel 

Island Falls : Bliss House • 

" Katahdin House 

** Kxchange Hotel 

" Sewall House 

Katahdin Iron Works ' Silver Lake House 

IJly Bay Lily Bay House 

Littleton Littleton House 

Limestone B. & A. House 

Lagrange ' Lagrange 

'* , Hinkley House • 

Lake View ' Lake View House < 

Mapleton Stewart's Hotel 

Milunockett Camps on Lake 

Milo Oriental House 

Monson Lake Hebron Hotel 

Moosehead Lake |Mt. Kineo House 

*' Winnegarnock House 

Moosehead I^ke, N'west Carry: Seboomook House 

Moosehead Lake, N'east Carry | Northeast Carry House 

Monticello 'Meduxnekeag House 

** Cameron House 

Norcross | Norcross House 

North Twin Dam |(rerrLsh Camps 

New Limerick ' Nickerson Lake House 

Oldtown 



50 
40 
300 
250 
100 
250 
20 



i( 



Patten 



Portage 

Presque Isle< 



t* 
ft 



Roach River . . 

Schoodic 

Schoodic Lake. 






(( 



Sangerville 

Sherman Comer . . 
Sherman Mills. . . . 

Silver Ridge 

Sebec «.. 

South Twin Dam. 
Sprague't Milb... 
StKjrviUe 



Cousen's Hotel 

Bridge House 

Kxchange Hotel 

Crocker s Hotel 

Patten House 

New Palmer House . . . 

"The Antlers" 

Presque Isle House . . . 

West Side Hotel 

Cottage Hotel 

Roach River House... 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE GAME FBH OF MAINE. 

Wheie to Find and How to Catch Tlicm. 

tfAINK is favored with two of the many 
varieties of salmon found in North 
Aiiiericii ; viz., Si//mi> salar (Atlan- 
tic Salmon) and siUmo salar, vari- 
ety Seba^'o (ouunaniche or laml- 
tocked salmon). Salmon vary 
lonsiilerably in size, dependent on 
the latitviile, water and location. 
Maine's record Is somewhere be- 
tween forty and fifty |Kmnds ; aver- 
age size, twelve to fifteen pounds. 
(Jreat Britain has a record of over 
eighty pountls ; average of Scotch, 
sixteen to eighteen pounds. 'Ilie. 
Pacific salmon avfrai^f the largest of all. "0\\\ readers must not con- 
found this by taking the steel-head into consideration; although sold asi 
salmon it is realty a salmon trout, just as the rainbow is a salmon trout, 
but, unlike the steel-head, does not go to sea." 

All of the salmon family run up into *ery shallow water to spawn. It 
can therefore safely be said, that the best waters in Maine are virtually 
unknown and unfished ; for, hitherto, beyond the pool at Bangor, but 
few fishermen have ever wet a line in Maine in the pursuit of salmon. 
The usual manner of catching salmon is by casting or trolling with large 
artificial flies made expressly for the purpose. Flies are not their natural 
food ; whilst in the estuaries and mouths of rivers their principal food is 
Crustacea, and when up beyond tide-water they feed prLncijially on 
minnows. It is more than likely that they take an artificial fly from 
curiosity only, anil never a fly of any (les<ription excc])t when presented 
by a fisherman ; and we believe that when they take the fisherman's fly, 
they think it is some kind of criistacea or minnow, for there is no living 
insect on earth representing any of the salmon flies, and one has only to 
draw any one of them through the water i|uiekly to he decided on this 
point. 
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We may be criticised by many of our readers for saying that salmon 
feed on minnows whilst ascending rivers, as many salmon fishermen 
believe that they do not feed at all in fresh water ; and to substantiate 
this argument, they bring forward the fact that they have no undigested 
food in their bodies when caught. These gentlemen ignore the fact that 
many fish do not attempt to feed whilst there is any undigested food in 
their bodies, and whilst food is undigested nothing will tempt them. 
Notably amongst this class of fish is the muskallonge ; it feeds only about 
once in eight or ten days, and even if the most tempting bait be placed 
before its nose in the meantime, it will refuse to touch it. Did ever 
anyone find a fly in the stomach of a sahnon, even at the time he may 
have caught one on a fly? or did they ever open a speared fish? — 
if so, they know their arguments cannot stand. 

Some writers give as a reason for salmon having pink flesh the fact 
their food is sea Crustacea ; but this we feel skeptical about, as we find 
speckled trout, hundreds of miles from the sea, with flesh as pink as a 
salmon's, with no chance of coming from or going to the ocean. We 
have found when trolling for salmon in any of the waters we have ever 
fished that they will take shrimps, little crabs and craw-fish much more 
readily than flies. When salmon first begin to ascend the rivers in the 
early spring, shrimps and craw-fish are dainty morsels they seldom let 
pass. We have many times caught them on this bait when they have 
utterly rejected flies, and have also found that they will take a fly sur- 
mounted with a small spoon when they would not look at the fly without 
it. The best sized spoon is No. 4, and should be mounted so that the 
lower end of it just overlaps the head of the fly. Trolling is always best 
in water sufficiently swift to keep the spoon spinning without any 
movement of the boat or canoe, and always on a rising tide ; probably 
the best time is from its being three parts full up to full flood. A 
fisherman trolling has always an advantage over one casting, for he can 
anchor his boat or canoe, and by running line off" from his reel reach a 
much more distant point, and thus keeping out of sight will not scare 
the fish. The way to do the best trolling is to anchor the boat, run 
out forty to sixty feet of line, check the spoon or bait and make it spin 
for a time ; then let out another ten feet or so and check it again, and 
so on until two or three hundred feet are out. Keep a tight grip on the 
reel when you check the line, for this is the usual time for the fish to 
strike, — just when the line straightens and the spoon begins to spin, its 
action giving a representation of life. Go over a piece of ground in this 
way twice ; if nothing rises, alter the position of the boat, going a little 
nearer shore or further out into the stream. Trolling is the only 
way shrimps, craw-fish, etc., can be used ; any attempt to make a cast 
with them will throw them off* the hook before they strike the water. 
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When fishing with shrim])s, use two on a hook ; pass the hook through 
the body of one, commencing at the head and coming out at the tail, 
and through the tail only of the second shrimp or craw-fish. Our 
experience in salmon fishing is that most of the tackle used is unneces- 
sarily heavy and cumbersome, and for trolling detrimentally so. For 
casting, a rod fourteen or fifteen feet long is all that is necessary ; for 
trolling, an eight-ounce bass rod, with handle in pattern, similar to cut 
shown in selections of tackle at the end of this chapter. Our favorite 
trolling rod for all kinds of fish is only a six ounce, seven and one half 
feet long ; on it we have killed a twenty-eight pound fish. Properly 
handled, with sufficient line, this rod is capable of killing the biggest 
fish that ever swam up the Penobscot. Rods as light as this for such 
heavy work can only be made out of split bamboo, and then only 
genuine hand work throughout on it. A machine-made rod would go 
to pieces with the first fish. The line for the casting-rod should be 
in proportion to the weight and backbone of the rod, and salmon lines 
generally are two or three sizes larger than necessary. Tapered lines 
are all nonsense, except for tournament casting, for you use the thin 
end in casting to help your rod, and then fall back on a heavier section, 
— what for? It does not make the thin, tapered end any stronger, 
nor is a greater strength necessary one hundred feet back ; it gets no 
heavier strain than the thin, tapered end, and when it comes down to 
casting, nearly as good a cast can be made with a line of equal thick- 
ness throughout as one tapered. Care must be taken in the selection of 
a line that it is not too light, otherwise difficulty will be experienced in 
casting up against the wind. For trolling, we advise a hard-braided silk 
bass casting-line. No. 5, with two hundred yards on the reel. This line 
will easily stand a strain of twenty to twenty-two pounds, which strain, 
if put on a fish, would tear its jaw from its head. The strength of a 
cable is only its lueakest link, and the fisherman will find that the limit 
of strength of his line is the possibilities of his leader; so that the 
success of landing a fish de])ends more on the leader than any other part 
of his line. This item of tackle should receive special attention from the 
salmon fisherman, and only the finest and best that can be procured 
used. It is only the difference of a few cents in cost between the best 
and rubbish, whilst losing a good fish means more than dollars and cents 
to the fisherman, who has probably come some hundreds of miles for 
that very fish. 

A multiplying reel is contrary to usual practice in salmon fishing ; we 
have used one, and nothing else, for many years. It has several advant- 
ages over a plain click, — for instance, when a fish runs it is much easier 
to drag this reel. The line can be recovered much quicker, consequently 
a taut line can be more easily kept on the fish. But we must warn our 




" Fer if the Lord made Fishin 
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readers about multiplying reels ; not one in one hundred offered for sale 
is reliable, or may not become deranged in its works and refuse to revoK-e 
with a day's work, if not actually tumbling to pieces. Whilst a perfect 
multiplying reel is a great advantage, a poor one is worse than a calamity. 

We like a long line on a salmon reel as these fish are funny insects, 
and occasionally when first struck absolutely fly down stream, impressing 
one with the idea that they are carrying an express message to old ocean, 
and in a blamed hurry to get there. At least, this has been our impres- 
sion on several occasions, as we have watched the line melting from the 
reel. Our earlier experience in salmon fishing was not without interest 
and instniction. A strike ! A leaj) I ! A rush down stream ! ! I We 
follow along the bank, the reel screeming.as the line merrily pays out. 
We hold the rod well up and forward, jump and flounder along, scrap- 
ping with brambles and thorns, leaving bits of our clothing in the bushes 
to mark the trail. We try with our knees and shins to crack boulders 
and rocks which poke their objectionable noses up in our way, only to 
feel cowed and beaten after the first round, and we forget in the excite- 
ment even to drop a cuss word to mark the si)ot on our return. The 
fish is still going on and on, from pool to pool, with unabated strength. 
Will it ever let up ? The line is all off the reel ! We make frantic leaps 
and jumps to keep pace with the fish, and so prevent the inevitable. 
We catch our foot in the exposed root of an old tree, and come down 
flat on our face and hands ; before we can recover our upright position 
the rod is dancing merrily along the bank. Snip I Stop ! ! Twang ! ! ! 
All is over ; the rod lies broken at two places, the line has parted at the 
reel, not enough string left to tie the broken rod together to carry 
home. We pick ourself up, also the broken pieces of the rod, take a 
long lingering look down stream, then turn for home torn, bruised and 
bleeding, "a sadder and a wiser man." 

After this exi)os(§, it will not come amiss to give a few hints about hand- 
ling a salmon. When a fish is struck bchnc you in a stream, handle him 
very lightly ; just keep him in touch until you can work around and get 
below him. After striking one in a canoe trolling, we would run the risk 
of a slack line for a few moments, and shoot at once below him, and 
when there give him the butt ; he is sure to turn (whatever way he may 
be heading) and work against you up stream. When in this position 
you have the advantage of him, as he has to contend against the current 
in addition to the spring of the rod and the friction of the line through 
the water ; therefore, he cannot make as long rushes or as fast, and you 
are enabled to retain an amount of line on your reel that ensures safety. 
A good salmon fisherman must be a good general, and be able to take 
advantage of natural surroundings. For instance, you strike a fish at the 
end of a pool in comparatively slack water ; above at the head of the 
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pool there is some swift rushing water, your object will be to get him up 
into this whilst you remain below. To do this, don't use the butt on him 
or pull him in any way until you get below him ; then touch him up a 
little, just enough \.o persuade him to move up, — he Ml do it quick enough 
if you handle him right. When he gets into the swift water give him just 
butt enough to hold him there. Keep him fighting in the rapid above you, 
and don't bring him back into the slack water until he is so exhausted 
that he cannot stem the current. We have killed an eighteen-pound fish, 
on a six-ounce rod, in water like this in ten minutes. One thing about 
fighting them in a rapid is, they cannot sulk there. This sulking business 
of theirs is one of the most dangerous and tiresome contingencies a 
fisherman has to contend with, for when a fish starts off from a sulk, 
it is with renewed energy and determination, and so sudden that the 
best fisherman is often taken unawares, and totally unprepared for such a 
rush ; consequently, without the reel is quickly dragged, the line will 
over-run on the reel, become tangled and cease to run off, then good-by 
to fish and leader. 

We will now mention a few of the principal salmon waters on and 
near the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad. 

Bangor Pool 

is the best known piece of salmon water in Maine ; fish have been taken 
out of it one way and another for more than one hundred years. It is 
only a mile from the city of Bangor, and can be reached from any of the 
hotels in a few minutes by electric car, which passes alongside the pool 
on its way to Oldtown. The pool lies below the dam, which has a fall of 
about twelve feet. The water is affected by the rise and fall of the tide, 
and must therefore be considered tide-water when fishing it. The fish 
are very gamey and run from ten to thirty pounds. The water is swift, 
and when once hooked the fish soon shows his fighting qualities in a 
vigorous contest for life. As soon as the ice has gone sufficiently out of 
the river, fishing commences. The fish can then be taken by trolling. 
Jock Scott and Silver Doctor, on very large double hooks, are what the 
local fishermen find best, but shrimps, crabs or craw-fish will take better. 
As these shell-fish cannot be obtained in Bangor, they could only be 
obtained by bringing them along, or by express or mail from Boston or 
Pordand. At this early part of the season it is well to use a small swivel 
sinker on the leader, to keep the fly down below the floating ice. The 
two best points to troll in during the early part of the season are around 
the old club-house point on the opposite side of the river, and just below 
the little rocky island near the railroad track gn the near side of the 
river. This latter spot is deep water, and if a fish is struck in it, in all 
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probability it will be a good one. From the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of June the best work can be done by regular casting, with medium 
sized flies, directly under the falls in the boiling water. Best Hies are 
Childers, Popham or Mitchell, having plenty of yellow in it, and Silver 
Doctor and Jock Scott. 

Caribou PoqI 

is a piece of water but recently come under notice, but promises to out- 
rival the Bangor water. It is on the Aroostook River, which is a branch 
of the St. John. The fishing is about half a mile from the hotels. Bet- 
ter salmon waters never wet a line. Thousands of fish can be seen every 
day clearing the dam after they once begin to run, which is about the first 
of June. These fish, coming hundreds of miles from the ocean through 
swift, cold water, develop energy and muscle on the way up. The fisher- 
man will soon find that he has nothing logy or chicken hearted to handle 
in them; they show game and fight to the last kick. Owing to the 
swiftness of the water, a five-pound fish will handle as heavy as a ten- 
pound one in slack water, but when you get hold of a big one look out 
for fun ; he will tax the skill and patience of the angler to the utmost. 
He will show what high and lofty tumbling really is, and give an exhibi- 
tion of athletic exercise that will not be forgotten for many a long day. 
Their quickness and strength is simply astounding, darting hither and 
thither like lightning, leaping wildly into the air in a fashion calculated 
to rattle any but the oldest and coolest of fishermen ; and when the long 
fight is over and the poor victim safely landed, who is there amongst our 
readers that would not env^ the successful fisherman his prize? The 
writer would for one. The best flies for this pool are Jock Scott, Silver 
Doctor, Durham Ranger, Mitchell and Black Dose. 

Twin Dam Pool, 

at Norcross, is a piece of water where salmon congregate. They are 
stopped from going any further up on account of the height of the dam, 
which but few, if any, get over. It is a thousand pities that the authorities 
do not put in a run-way for them to pass through, as there are hundreds 
of miles of fine water for them beyond if they could but once pass this 
barrier. 

Stacyville 

is a station to get off at to fish the East Branch of the Penobscot, 
through which the salmon run freely. Salmon run up all of the principal 
tributaries of the East Ikanch. Probably the finest water in Maine is the 
Wassataquoik Stream, running into the East Branch five miles from the 
Stacyville Station. Hitherto this water has been seldom or never fished. 
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but we can promise any salmon fisherman an astonishment if he will go 
there ; he will in all probability make the biggest catch of his life, but 
must be prepared for rough ground to go over. The best way to fish it 
is to get some twenty miles or so up the stream and then fish down, 
using the same llies as at Caribou. With this selection of flies, a reliable 
rod and line, some perfect leaders, and a good gaff, and with a guide 
who knows how to use it, he should return a very happy man. 

Good salmon fishing will be found all through the Aroostook River 
and its principal tributaries. 



Ouananlclie, or Land-lockeij Salmon. 
(Sai.mo Salar v. Sebago.) 

^DMli; writers have claimed that the land- 
locked salmon or ouananiche of Maine 
did not exist originally in these 
waters, but that in the early part of 
^ ^^VHBP^HV ^^H ^'^'^ century dams for losing were 
-^^ ^>.^__^ ■" erected, which prevented the salmon 

!?• then in the waters above from re- 

turning to the ocean. They are sup- 
posed to have remained above the dams, bred, and the present dimin- 
utive, gamey little chap the outcome. Some writers have gone further 
and claimed that this is the origin of all land-locked salmon ; but this is 
open to doubt, as they exist in many waters where they have a perfectly 
free access to the ocean, but never appear to lake advantage of it. 
Whilst to further corroborate our opinion or doubt, we have to say, 
that in one of the land-locked lakes of England, salmon have been 
planted. They thrive, breed and grow without in any way deteriorating 
in size. It is generally believed that the land-locked salmon of Maine is 
a different fish from the ouananiche of the Grand Discharge. This is not 
so ; they are identically the same fish, without a single piscatorial distin- 
guishing mark between them. But whatever the fish may be, or its origin, 
it matters not to the ordinary fisherman ; it only affects cranks like the 
writer. They are found in many waters along the Bangor and Aroostook, 
and stand ready to try conclusions with any angler bold enough to tackle 
them. They well deserve the name of " Leaping Ouananiche," for when 
on the hook they oftentimes appear to carry on the fight as much out of 
water as in. We will now give a few hints on tackle and handling 
them. 

For casting, afirst-dass, six-ounce, nine-foot fly-rod. For trolling, an 
equally good rod, six-ounce, eight-foot, same pattern handle as hereafter 
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shown. On the fly-rod, one hundred yards of silk enamelled line, E or 
F, depending on the backbone of the rod. On the trolling rod, a mul- 
tiplying reel with one hundred to one hundred and fifty yards of hard- 
braided silk bass casting line, No. 5. All leaders should be of the best 
salmon gut, — we use a six-foot leader only for trolling. For casting, a 
selection from the following flies : Silver Doctor, Jock Scott, Brown 
Hackle, Cow Dung, Parmacheene Belle, Red Ibis and Mooselucmaguntic. 
We never use but one fly ; but if two are used, about the best combina- 
tions are Brown Hackle or Cow Dung as leaders, and Jock Scott or Silver 
Doctor as droppers. Our favorite cast is a single salmon fly, — Silver 
Doctor. Flies for casting should be on hooks from i to 4. 

For trolling, we use salmon flies Jock Scott, Silver Doctor and Parma- 
cheene Belle, surmounted with a No. 3 or 4 spoon. When these flies do 
not take as well as we should wish, we use minnows, three or four inches 
long, with a No. 2 or 3 spoon in front. In the very early part of the sea- 
son minnows are better than flies, and at times it will be found advisable 
to use minnows without the spoon, and give them a short time to turn the 
bait and swallow it. In stream fishing casting is better than trolling, but 
in lake fishing trolling is out and out the best way to fish for them. 

As soon as the fish is hooked, play him very lightly until he has got 
over his jumping, and begins to show signs of weakness ; allow him to 
tire himself out by his own vigorous exertions. Heavy butt play means 
a heavy strain on the hook, and naturally a tendency to rend the flesh 
and loosen the hold of the hook, which he will get rid of altogether on 
the next jump. By handling them lightly, and giving them the point of 
the rod a little (if on a short line) when jumping, the strain on the hook 
will not be increased ; but on no account give them a slack, this is always 
fatal and means try for another. Without your rod is a perfect instru- 
ment they are sure to break it within an hour or two, or at least cripple 
it so that it cannot be used any more. The constant jumping, jerking, 
rushing and twitching wrenches the rod at the ferrules, and they become 
loose ; then the next heavy strain or quick jerk snaps the rod at the 
ferrule. This little fish can find out the weak points of a rod quicker 
than you or the writer. It is probable that any good fisherman can 
catch all he can use in a short time, — don't imagine the sport is ended. 
If he is an ardent disciple of Walton, and finds time hanging heavily on 
his hands, let him file off the barb from the hook ;.he will possibly have the 
greatest sport of his life, and certainly the most valuable lesson he ever got 
on angling. Try to catch land-locked salmon on a barbless hook ; if you 
succeed in landing one out of ten, you will do better than the writer. 

Perhaps many of our readers will ask the question. Do we not know 
that the phantom minnow, the archer spinner, etc., are good baits. 
Our answer is, we do. But we do not feel inclined, as a sportsman, to 




insult and outrage their game and pluck by using or advocating murder- 
ous gangs. Nor do we think any true sportsman would think any the 
better of us for doing so. A single liook is good enough for any sports- 
man worthy of the name. In the Anglers' Pathfinder will be found the 
names of the waters in which land-locked salmon are found on the line 
of the B. & A. Sebec, Onawa and Square lakes are the best. 



Speckled or Square-tail Trout 

(Salmo Fontenalis.) 

PROBABLY following the stream in 
quest of trout is the most fascinating 
of all pleasures and sports. Alone, 
surrounded by nature, away from the 
noisy gabbling crowd, one rests, con- 
templates, and dreams. Glancing 
through the forest, the eye is occa- 
sionally gladdened by a wondrous, 
beautiful picture. The sun's rays falling and illuminating the soft new- 
bom leaves, giving them tints and coloring the reproduction of which 
would baffle the best of artists. What loftier sentiment can be implanted 
in the heart of man than the love of Nature? One feels that even the 
softest voice is harsh in comparison with the low and sweet murmuring of 
leaves, or the musical rippling of waters as with bell-like tingle they flow 
over the shallows. To the hardworked brain and shattered nerves of care- 
worn man, this is rest and medicine. But we are dreaming ; we must 
away to our task, and follow the dainty little gentleman with rod and line. 
The name given as speckled or brook trout is a misnomer; it is in 
reality a char, and belongs to a sub-division of the salmon family. This 
fish, except in Maine, seldom goes over three pounds in weight; but 
here they exceed in size, and specimens are often taken seven and eight 
pounds in weight, and occasionally one as high as ten pounds is re- 
corded. The waters of Maine are essentially their paradise. In no 
part of the world do the waters so literally teem with them. The 
speckled trout are strong feeders, dainty rather than greedy, and con- 
sume only moderate quantities of food, which suits his capricious fancy 
to seize whilst living. It differs from the salmon in the way it takes 
objects at the surface. The trout seizes it with an upward leap, the sal- 
mon with a downward one. A peculiarity about the way trout take their 
food in running water is, they never take it whilst coming towards them, 
but always allow it to pass by or over, then turn and take it with their 
heads pointing down stream. This is the reason why a fisherman is al- 
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ways more successful fishing clown or across, rather than up a stream ; 
for if he strikes at a fish on the rise when he is below it, he is likely to 
pull the fly out of its mouth, whereas if -he is above, the hook will take 
effect somewhere before it can be pulled around the comer of the jaw. 
Their favorite food is worms, flies, grasshoppers, crickets, water-insects 
and minnows. They will also take a small spoon and a pectoral fin of 
one of their own brethren. They are particularly fond of a nice young 
field mouse. In fact, if a mouse is placed over a big trout, he cannot help 
himself; he has to take tlie tempting morsel. This reminds us of an 
amusing incident that happened to us a few seasons ago: — We were 
fishing on one of the New England streams and saw a big trout con- 
stantly rising under some alders. We tried every conceivable bait to 
tempt him, but to no purpose, so at last sat down on the bank disgusted. 
Whilst contemplating what was to be done, for we were loath to leave 
that fish in the stream, a little country urchin came along, minus shoes and 
stockings, a straw hat on his head that had come out second best in a 
scrap with a thorn bush, both hands tucked into his trousers pockets, and 
a straw in his mouth. He opened the conversation with an enquiry : 
" Ketchen trout? " " How many have'e got ? " The creel was opened 
for his inspection. Just then a " plump " under the alders. The little 
imp looked across the stream and passed the remark, " Say, boss, there's 
one over there bigger'n all your'n put together ; why don't you get 'im ? " 
We answered that we had been trying for that beast for over an hour and 
he would not bite. The boy's reply was, — " Ah ! pshaw ! ! you don't 
know nuthin' 'bout fishin' ; gim me your pole, I'll get 'im for you." 
The rod was handed to him. Looking at the cast of flies he remarked 
in a tone of disgust, "These 'ere bugs aint no good, the hooks aint big 
'nuff." We handed him our tackle book and he selected a 2^ Aberdeen 
bass hook, snelled on gimp. Taking off the objectionable bugs (flies), he 
proceeded to tie the gimp hook to the line. When this was securely 
done he dived his hand into his trousers pocket and extracted a field 
mouse. Passing the point of the hook carefully under the skin at the 
back of the neck of the mouse, the boy was ready. He took the water 
a little distance up the stream with the remark, " Now I'll get 'im for 
you." He waded down by the bank very quietly and noiselessly, in no 
way splashing or disturbing the water. As soon as he was within reach 
of the alders, he dropped the mouse on the water, and with a short line 
guided it to the spot where the trout had been rising. There was a swirl 
in the water, a broad square-tail appearing and as suddenly disappearing, 
and the mouse with it. The boy jumped up on the bank and, with both 
hands on the rod, tried to swing the trout back into the meadow over his 
head. Our poor little fly-rod had not backbone enough in it for that sort 
of thing, so finding he could not lift the trout with the rod, he dropped it 
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and got hold of the line with his hands. A few seconds after, a three- 
pound trout lay gasping out its life on the grass. The boy's last remark 
was, " 'ITiat pole of your'n aint no good for trout, it aint stiff 'nuff ; but it 
might do for minneys." 

The speckled trout are so numerous and universal in all the waters in 
Maine, that we cannot do better than refer our readers to the Anglers' 
Pathfinder, at the latter end of this chapter, for the waters along the 
B. & A, We might say that the biggest fish are to be got in the follow- 
ing waters : Moosehead Lake, and the lakes of the Fish River region 
reached from Ashland and Caribou. 

The same rods and lines mentioned for land-locked salmon will meet 
all the requirements for trout. Lighter leaders may be used, and for 
stream fishing they would be preferable. Flies vary a little in the differ- 
ent sections. In the first chapter of this book, we have tried to make 
selections for different sections of the country. We might add to this 
and say, that if we were reduced to the selection of three flies for Maine 
waters, they would be Montreal, Silver Doctor and Parmacheene Belle. 
When troliing with minnows, worms or the belly-fin of another fish, if 
a little No. i spoon is used, mounted an inch ahead of the bait, the 
catch will result in bigger fish. 

Namacush, Togue, or Great Lake Trout. 

3HIS fish is known by many and various 
names. In each part of the country it 

has a different name, and even in Maine 
it has two or three, the most common 
being togue, by which name we shall 
call it. We have found many people 
in Maine calling them lakers in one 
water and togue in another, thinking 
that they are two different fish ; but they 
are not. In no two waters are they absolutely alike in coloring and mark- 
ings. They vary more in Maine and Alaska in this respect than in any other 
sections. These variations are so great that it often leads local author- 
ities to believe they have a fish peculiar to their own particular water. 
Some are black, some are brown with crimson spots, some are of a bluish 
green plentifully covered with large, irregular pale yellow spots (same as 
shown in illustration), whilst others are grey with delicate reticulations like 
a pickerel. The distinguishing mark between this char and the speckled 
trout (which is also a char) is the tail. Whilst the speckled trout has 
almost a square one, this fish has one of a very decided " V " shape. 
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The Maine fish run quite large, anywhere from two to thirty pounds. 
This fish attains its greatest size in Lake Superior, where specimens have 
been taken scaling over fifty pounds. They are essentially a greedy fish, 
taking anything that they can get into their mouths, any old thing, as is 
proved from the fact that on opening one which we caught in the Adiron- 
dacks, we found a corn-cob in its stomach. They feed as a rule close to 
bottom. The best bait for them is minnows, about four to six inches long, 
surmounted with a No. 4^ or 4^ spoon an inch and a half ahead of the 
minnow, or they will take the spoon alone almost as well ; but if using a 
spoon only, the lower end of it should be within one quarter of an inch of 
the point of the hook. We use large hooks, No. 5°, for this fish, snelled 
on heavy gimp, so that the revolving spoon shall not cut the snelling. 

We find that all authorities on this fish state that it is only to be found 
in deep water, or is essentially a deep-water fish. To a certain extent 
they are right, but only to a certain extent. We shall alter this and say, 
it is essentially a cold water fish. We will prove this by referring our 
readers to Twitchell Lake in the Adirondacks, only sixteen feet at the 
deepest, and yet the togue thrives wonderfully there, and, because the 
lake is fed by many icy cold springs throughout the year. These fish 
were planted there in error some six or seven years ago and now the 
lake is full of them, in perfect condition. If any of our readers have 
a chance, let them watch some young fish of this variety in a tank ; 
they will see the little fellows huddled around the in-flow to catch the 
cool water as it comes in, whilst if they leave it but for a swim around 
the tank, they soon begin to roll over and weaken in the warmer water. 
The togue would soon die in a temperature where the square-tail would 
thoroughly enjoy himself. From the foregoing and our own experience, 
we say look for them in the coldest part of the lake, which is not essen- 
tially the deepest part, for it may be that some icy springs are feeding 
the lake in twenty or thirty feet of water ; they are more likely to be found 
here than in two hundred feet if warmer. But we must acknowledge 
that generally they will be found in the deepest water ; we have caught 
them in two hundred feet. To fish this depth of water a much heavier 
set of tackle is necessary : the stoutest clothes prop in the shape of a rod 
that can be got, a large wooden reel, and fifteen-thread linen Hue with a 
few six or eight-ounce sinkers. The fighting qualities of the togue are 
not up to the standard of trout generally, but the small ones are excel- 
lent table fish. If the water is not over one hundred feet deep, we have 
found that we can use our six-ounce trolling rod with a three-ounce 
sinker, and minnow without a spoon. Drift, and let out line until bottom 
is felt, then draw in six or eight feet and drift along. We hold the line 
in our hand to prevent an unnecessary strain on the rod all the time, 
and when the fish is hooked play him on the rod. 
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Eastern Pond or Federal Pickerel^ 

(Lucius Reticuiates.) 

|HKRK are five varieties of the pike family 
in American waters. We shall only 
note the one found in Maine, known 
as the Kastern Pond pickerel or Fed- 
eral fish. As it is found in so many 
waters along the B. & A., we shall 
give it full attention ; besides this, it 
has many (jualities to commend it. 
In color it is brownish or greenish on the back, toning down to 
yellow or white at the belly. It is thickly covered with brownish 
or blackish reticulations, from which it derives its name. With 
many fishermen it is (juite a favorite, because it can always be depend- 
ed on as a feeder. Its game (Qualities vary in different waters. We 
know of one pond where, directly they feel the hook, they break water 
like an ouananiche and fight all the way up to the boat, and when 
there, stand on their tails, shake their homely heads, and take a jump 
of eight or ten feet away, oftentimes getting rid of the hook on this 
jump. With fish of this description there is sport, especially if fishing 
with a single hook, whic h we always do. Should the hook take effect in 
the upper jaw well back, a hole will be torn in it an inch long with very 
little strain. The chances are this fish will get away on a jump or 
wiggle. As a pan fish, when not over a pound and a half in weight and 
from clear, cold water, they are sweet and delicate eating, and compare 
favorably with many other fish for which there is a great demand. The 
ordinary run of fish throughout the Eastern States is from one to three 
pounds, — anything of five pounds is considered large, — but in Maine, 
like the trout, they excel in size, and are often taken weighing up to six, 
seven and eight pounds. They are ravenous feeders, and the question 
is not what will they take, but what will they not take. If answering 
the first question, we should say anything that they can get into their 
big mouths ; and as the head forms nearly one third of the length of 
the body, their capacity is i)rctty large. In the early i)art of the summer 
they will rise readily to ])ass Hies, preferring red, white and yellow. 
The place to fish for them with flies is around lily-pads. Another mode 
of catching them is by wliat is termed " skittering" ; that is, take a piece 
of pork-rind two or three inches long, a frog's leg, a dead minnow, or a 
piece of white belly from another fish, cast it close to shore or around 
lily-pads, and then bring it along on the top of the water with little 
jerks, imitating life. They are easily caught on live bait. When fishing 
with live bait it is well to use an egg-shaped float about an inch in 
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diameter, to keep tliu Itait frum sinking; iloun into tiic weeds. You can 
have a couple of lines over tlie stern of the boat, with one float twenly- 
fivc and the other one tliirty-live or forty feet ;tway. Drift or paddle 
along very slowly; the siuiilcn dis;i|)|>farance of a lioat will tell you th.il 
you have a fish on your line, (li^e llieni tliree or four seconds before 
striking. We always trull fur ]>ickerel, usin^ Nos. 3 or 4 spoons on a 
smgle hook, with a piece of white Iwlly of anotlicr fish as bait ; the bait 
should be cut about one half incli wide and one and one half inches 
long. This is the nicest way of llshinj; for them of all, and we generally 
find that we catrh thri'e times as many as any one else fishing some 
other way. When live liait (ishing, a l>uck-sh<n sliould Iw placed about 
six or eight inches almve the bait to keep it down, and the float in an 
upright position. All hooks shoulil l>e snclled on gimp, as the little 
chaps' sharp teeth will cut gut in no time. Pickerel, as a rule, are found 
in shallow water over a weedy bottom, anil lie in the weeds close to the 
bottom ; therefore when fishing' for them, this part of tlic lake or pond 
should always be selected first. Never pass a clump of lily-pads 
without well fishing it on all sides. Trout (ackle is all that is necessary 
for this fish, except tlie books, which, as we have s;ii(l before, should be 
anelled on gimp. For pickerel waters, consult the " Pathfinder." 



Black Bass. 

^H^ y^ ~^^ LACK Bass are iniligenous to North 

^m / ■ America only. Until recently it was 

^r sM W supposed tliat there were many varie- 

K^K ^^^ '^SC '''^'' "'^ black bass, — twenty-tivo sep- 

> ^^^^^ K^^^ ^K iirately named species are on record. 
■ ^^^^i ^^1 -^ Professor tlilj, in 1873, reduced this 
number to two, the large mouth and 
the small mouth. After thoroughly 
exhausting the matter, he allotted 
thirteen to the small mouth and the 
balance of nine to the large mouth. 
The name of the large mouth is 
mktvptenis salmoufes, and the small 
mouth mkroptcnis dolfliiiiei. Pro- 
i difference, as the jaw b_*-ig the most 
nark beineen the two s[jecies. in the large 
>■ MiinJ the eye, in the small mouth to a point 
L's may often be found together in the same 
waters, but as a rule they keep at a distance from one another. The small 
mouth prefers a clean rock bottom, whilst its cousin with the long jaw 




feasor Gill's paper points o 
prominent dislin^uishin 
mouth the jaw I'xtends 
below it. Tlie two spi 
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prefers a mud or weedy bottom. The lai^e mouth runs to a very mttch 

larger size than the smalt mouth. Particularly favorite spots for the laige 
month arc around old piles of docks and stumps of trees, and can be 
caught most easily at these s]>ots with live minnows. 

The black ba-ss is probably the most uncertain and erratic feeder that 
swims in water ; for days together he cannot be tempted to look at a bait 
of any description, then again thcR- are times when he scarcely allows 
the bait to touch the water before seizing it. Their favorite food is min- 
nows, frogs, crickets, grasshoppers, worms, flies, craw-fish, helgamites and 
field mice. 'ITiey will seldom take helgamites in dead-water, but seize 
it readily in streams. We have had great success in trolling for them in 
some waters with a Parmacheene Helle, on No. 4 hooks and a No. 2 
spoon. In other waters this bait would not take for a cent ; but in all 
waters crickets, on warm August evenings, seldom fail to take them. Use 
two crickets on a hook with no sinker on the line, and a very small float 
to keep the crickets off the bottom, then float. The game and fight of 
the black bass is so well known, and has been so thoroughly exhausted 
by Dr. Henshel!, that we need not dwell upon it in this little work. The 
same rods, lines, etc., as we suggested for land-locked salmon will suit 
admirably for black bass. For their waters, consult the " Pathfinder." 



(PeKCA FlUVIATILIS and MorONE AMtRlCANA.) 

"Fi^4hillg, if I, a fisher, may protest 
Uf pleasures is the sweetest, uf spans the best, 
most excellent ; 



But now the sport is marde, and wott ye why. 
Fishes decrease, atid fishers multiply." 







are gloriously handsome 
Thoreau says of them, 
" It is a true fish." 'I'he perch 
is a member of a very ancient 
family, or of one closely allied 
to it in form, for fossil remains 
of it have been found in ter- 
tiary deposits, whilst ancient 
history, thousands of years 
back, speaks of it. The perch 
is very graceful in its move- 
ments. As an article of food, when taken from clear, cool water and 
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cooked before softening, it is a delicacy seldom surpassed; its flesh 
is hard and sweet, and far superior to many of our marine species. 
There are two different sjiecies of perch in the Maine waters, the 
white and the yellow. We shall touch lightly on both of them, and 
take the white first {morone Amcriiana) as it is the most plentiful. 
Reports of a reliable nature are very meagre about this fish ; iu fact, 
very little is known of its habits. Authorities who have written any- 
thing about it say, that one of a i)oun(l or a i)ound and a half is quite a 
large fish. These authorities could never have fished for them in Maine, 
as we fmd them in these waters nnining to two and three pounds, and 
even four pounds has been recorded. The white perch is as often found 
in the mouths of rivers in brackish waters, as in pure fresh-water ponds 
and lakes. It is an excei)tionally handsome fish, having a dark grey 
back toning down at the sides and belly to silvery white. The scales 
are large and very bright, — excej)! in coloring it is identically the same as 
the yellow perch {perca flin'iafi/is). This fish is dark green on the back, 
or brown toning down to yellow, with many black bars running down from 
its back to about three (juarters of the way down the sides. Every child 
knows this fish, so that it is unnecessary to describe it at further length. 

Use trout tackle for perch. They can be caught on minnows, 
worms, crickets, grasshoppers, flies and spoons. We always troll for 
them, using a Parmacheene IJelle on 4 hook, with No. i or 2 spoons. 
Silver is the best. When bait fishing is followed, fish for them in the 
same way as for pickerel, only use an elongated float about six inches 
long with sufficient shot on the leader to draw the float well down. The 
bait should run about two or three feet from the bottom. As soon as 
the float makes a straight run underneath the water, strike, but not 
before. A perch never runs until it has the bait well in its mouth. 
They often draw the float three or four times underneath the surface 
before making the run ; they should be left alone, as they are only killing 
the bait before swallowing it. The yellow perch of Maine is in a degen- 
erate condition, thin, small, and weak in fighting powers ; totally unlike 
their brethern in waters a litde further west and in the Great Lake 
region, where we find them of two and three pounds in weight and equal 
to a bass or trout in fighting qualities. But the white i)erch makes up for 
them in this respect in Maine. For perch waters along the B. & A., 
which are many, consult the " Pathfinder." 




The Science <A TroIUng. 

" The generous t;ushing» of the springs, 

When the angler goes a-troUing, 

The stir of song and sumnicr wings. 

The line which shines, and life which sings, 

Make earth replete with happy things, 

When the angler goes a-lrolUrg." 

—SlmiJart. 

t have madf many references to trolling, 
we think it advisable to give a few 
details and suggestions regarding it. 
Few people who catch fish on troll- 
ing spoons know that there is any 
science connected with it, yet such 
is the case, and probably more than 
in casting with artificial flies. As a 
rule, lighter and finer tackle is re- 
quired. The bulk of record break- 
ing specimens have been taken by trolling ; it is f/ie way to catch big fish. 
We, personally, would rather catch one fish of ten pounds than fifty of a 
pound each. The size of spoons must depend on what fish are to be 
caught, and the color of the spoon on the character of the water and 
state of the sky. As a rule, clear water anil bright days require dull 
spoons, and on dark days or in dark waters bright spoons. Bright 
spoons, silver, nickel, copper and brass highly polished ; dull spoons are 
the same where they hai'e been lying around for a day or two un- 
cleaned. It is well to carry two sets for this reason. 

With many an alleged fisherman a spoon is a spoon. A bar with a hook 
hanging at one end of it with a piece of metal, having an eye attached 
to it somewhere and swinging to the bar, is a trolling spoon. It may 
be, but it is not a spoon to catch fish on. Little does the ordinary fisher- 
man realize the sad results of using such rubbish. All movements of 
large fish s^n slow and lieliberaU ; they never appear to be in a hurry, 
or to use any extra exertion except in a fight for life. Therefore, to catch 
them, it is necessary to run the spoon very slowly in front of them, — this 
tests the quality and make of the spoon. Ninety per cent of what we 
see offered for sale are imperfect ; that is, they will not revolve unless 
drawn through the water at steamboat pace, or if they do move at all, it 
is with spasmodic jerks, thus the prime factor of a spoon, a representation 
of life, is lost. A Uttle red paint covers a multittide of sins in the manu- 
facture of a trolling spoon. Thus it will be seen that when travelling at 
a sufficient pace to make this imperfect, imbalanced spoon spin, the bait 
is going too fast to lure the big fellow from his bed ; he is too heavy and . 
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too lazy to rush and exert himself for so little, — no ; he will wait for a 
more favorable opportunity, and that is sure to come to him in good 
time. A perfectly balanced and constructed spoon will spin against the 
slightest current or movement of the boat. Such a spoon can be ran along 
in front of the big fellow's nose in such a tempting manner that he 
cannot help himself; he has. to take a turn at it. As a preference for 
time of day, a couple of hours in the early morning, and the same in the 
evening, is worth fifty times as much of the middle of the day ; in fact, it 
will never repay anyone to troll between the hours of ii a.m. and 3 p.m. 
An ideal day for trolling is when the sky is thoroughly overcast, with a 
warm, drizzley rain, and sufficient breeze to form a ripple on the water. 
On such a day as this try for a record. 

Land-locked salmon, trout, pickerel, perch and bass take the spoon well 
down in the water, and sufficient line should be used to sink it to within 
five or six feet of the bottom or tops of the weeds. When fishing over 
weeds, it is quite likely your spoon may strike a long one, — and you may 
be sure that if there is a long one within ten miles you are sure to strike it. 
The spoon should at once be taken in and cleared of weeds. A line at 
the ordinary trolling gait, one and one half miles an hour, will sink at about 
the rate of one foot in ten, so that if you want your spoon ten feet down, 
you would require about one hundred feet out from the point where it 
touches the water. But never use more than one hundred and fifty feet 
of line for trolling, except in deep water for togue. If one hundred and 
fifty feet does not carry your line deep enough, use a patent swivel sinker 
between the line and leader. Experience will teach the angler what 
weight of sinker he requires, anywhere from half an ounce up to four 
ounces, dependent on the depth of water. By having too long a line out, 
there is an immense amount of stretch to the line, so that when a fish 
strikes, before the line can be drawn taut enough to embed the hook, the 
fish has discovered the fraud and ejected the bait. For togue it is quite 
different ; you may have to use three or four hundred feet with a heavy 
sinker to get down to them. At this depth live bait is the best thing to 
use. If, when trolling, the fish do not take the spoon you have on, change 
it. If you are fishing with a silver, take it in and put on a copper or 
brass in its place, and vice versa ; it often brings success. For when a 
silver will not attract them in the least, they are just as likely to rush 
ravenously after a copper or brass. The mere fact that they do not 
take the first spoon you present to them should not discourage you, 
try all you have ; even size occasionally makes the difference. 

When trolling with flies you are fishing with an artificial lure. Return 
a strike immediately ; do not give the fish time to discover the fraud 
before you have him securely hooked. When using minnows, give a 
second or two of slack line before striking. A good rule to follow is, on 
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the fish seizing your Ijait, to throw the point back over the stem, and 
then when you feel him again strike. Always use as short a line as 
possible, — fifty to seventy-five feut is an ideal length, — for then when a 
fish strikes on an artificial lure he is almost sure to hook himself, as 
there is not sufficient line out to stretch to do any harm. 



Hints to Yoong: Fishermen* 




To take the tish, is give her leave to play 
And yield her line." — Quarlti. 

[~103SIBLY some who read this book 
will become induced to enroll 
themselves under the Waltonian 
banner, and in the waters of Maine 
wet their first line. To those we 
beg to offer the following sugges- 
tions : — 

Bear in mind that you are fish- 
ing with a rod and a flimsy 
thread, not with a telegraph pole 
and a clothes line. 
Your line should be a rein to guiiie the fish to you, not a hawser to 
haul it there. Your ro(i is a delicate instrument, vibrating and respond- 
ing like a thing of life to every touch and strain ; it should be respected 
and not outraged. The tnie enjoyment of fishing is obtained when with 
skill and cunning you can captiire a big fellow that would break your 
flimsy tether with half its weight. Believe us when we say, that should 
you continue the gentle art, one of the happiest and proudest moments 
of your life will be when you succeed in doing tiiis. A fish is captured 
after _^?'J/ exhausting its strength. Alwavs tire them out on a moderately 
long line, and never attempt to land a big one until it is thoroughly 
exhausted. When in this condition don't play with it and allow it to 
regain strength, it's a dangerous experiment ; and although we have been 
guilty of doing it ourselves, it nearly always resulted in losing the fish. 
We lost the biggest fish we ever brought alongside a boat in this man- 
ner. We were patting him on the head and congratulating him on the 
fight he had put up — a sudden lunge across the line, it was broken, and 
he was off After exhausting a fish, if you allow him to regain his 
strength he will start off with redoubled fur)'. 

\\ hen fishing with live bait, without a spoon, never attempt to strike 
the fish when he seizes the minnow; give him time, on a slack line, to 
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turn the bait and swallow it. They invariably seize the minnow across the 
body, having the head and tail of the minnow projecting on either side 
of their mouth, so that if a strain is put on at this time it simply tears 
the hook out of the minnow without touching the fish. As soon as the 
minnow is seized give plenty of slack line, allow sufficient time for turn- 
ing, then strike. The time necessary will depend on the size of the min- 
now. When fishing witli worms, allow two or three seconds slack only, 
then feel and strike. If it be a very large trout, he is more than likely to 
hook himself with worms on the strike and save you the trouble. If a 
fish is struck too hard it rends the flesh, and makes a big hole for the 
hook to drop out of on the first jump. When fishing with hve bait, never 
attempt to strike a fish on a slack line, first feelit. This is done by wind- 
ing in the line slowly and very cautiously until you see the point of the 
rod give way the slightest bit to the weight of the fish, then a quick 
turn of the wrist only is sufficient to securely hook him. In striking 
don't throw the point of the rod back over the shoulder, it's unnecessary 
to make the hook penetrate. Try what pressure it takes to run a hook 
into your finger ; it requires no greater force to run it into the mouth of 
a fish. 

When your fish is hooked, if he be a big one, bring the rod to a point 
* at right angles with the fish, and let the rod be horizontal to the body ; 
this will bring the strain on the centre of the rod. Do not hold it in an 
upright position, as shown in all pictures of catching fish. Hold the fish 
during its struggles, without the strain is very heavy, and likely that the 
hook will tear the flesh with the rushing and pulling. In a case like 
this let him take line from the reel, only be sure and put a little pressure 
on the line /;/ the reel unth the thuttib, so as to prevent the reel over- 
running and tangling the line. Put pressure enough on to make the fish 
earn every inch of line he gets. A good motto to follow is, WJien the fish 
pulls, you don't; when he don' t^ you do; and never both pull together. 
As soon as your fish is pretty well exhausted, work him up to the boat ; 
when on a short line, in this position, he is sure to do a little fighting 
before the gaff or net can be used. During this close range, or in-fight- 
ing, he will be constantly on the turn, making short rushes first one way, 
then the other ; and as he turns you must reverse your rod, always having 
the tip pointing in an opposite direction to what he is working. See 
cuts on next page. 

When you have got your fish to the gaff or net, 7iever lift his head out 
of water ; it is more than dangerous, and is accomphshed by raising the 
point of the rod when the fish is on a short line. A sudden lunge or 
jump and your rod is gone. More rods are broken in this way than any 
other, and even if you do not actually succeed in breaking the rod, you 
put it to an unnecessary strain. 
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The Last Stagfcs of Playing: a Big: ^i^ 





No« I* Before the turn* 



No* 2* After the torn* the rod reversed* 



We have been surprised to find so few fishermen who thoroughly 
understand the meaning of giving a fish the butt, and not one in one 
hundred that could intelligently explain it. It is very simple, and we 
do it with an illustration below. It simply means, throwing the weight 
and strain of the fish on the butt of the rod. 

A Shows the rod thrown up and back, bringing all the strain and 
weight of the fish on the most frail and weakest part of the rod, the tip. 
This is absolutely wrong, and is one of the abuses of a rod. 

B. Shows the rod held horizontally to the body and at right angles 
to the fish. • This brings the strain on the central part of the rod, and 
is a good position to take, in the early stages of a very lively fight, whilst 
the fish is exhausting himself with its own exertions. There is resistance 
enough in the centre of the rod to ensure a taut line ; there is bend 
enough in the tip to take up any slack on a jump. 




C. Shows full butt play ; that is, the greater part of the strain is 
thrown on the butt joint or strongest part of the rod. Butt play is 
brought into action in the following manner : Wind in the line until 
the tip of the rod is pointing straight for the fish, as shown in D. Then 
hold the rod and line firmly and swing your body round to position B, 
or at least attempt to do so ; go as far as is necessary to put on all the 
strain you require. It will be found that in taking this position that the 
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tip wiil remain straight, pointing towards the fish, the central joint will 
be divided, partially straight, partially bent, and the whole strain will 
virtually fall on the butt joint. 

if any of our readers will take a rod and work out this diagram, 
they will be astonished to find what an enormous power lies in a little 
six-ounce rod. 

The science of handling a rod is to utilize every inch of it, and not to 
abuse it in any way. \\'hen playing a fish, the upper half is to take up 
slack, and keep a taut line when the fish rushes or jumps towards you. 
The lower half is to exhaust and kill it. I'Vom the foregoing diagram 
and explanation, it will Ik; seen that a fisherman can throw the strain on 
any part of the rod ; and one is less liable to break a rod on a ten-pound 
butt strain than on a half-pound tip strain. 




Selections of Tackle. 

;re giving this section of this chap- 
ter at thi; suggestion and, in many 
instances, the request of fisher- 
men whom we have met on lake 
and stream from time to time, 
and in answer to the many letters 
we liave received at our office in 
the city from friends in the woods. 
The selections and brands of 
tickle wh chwe mention are what 
we have used for man\ years and h-iii. ilui^s found reliable Thej 
may not be the lowest priced — we know they are not —but they are 
what we believe to be the best ind m the long run the cheapest 
There may be others equalh good — no doubt there are — but we hate 
never used then ind on onK recommend iihat we know from per 
sonal experience to be ill right U t have seen more hooks straight 
ened, lines snapped and rods broken in Maine waters than anywhere 
else in the world which speaks well for the game and pluck of the fish 
Many a time when the big fellows were on the feed we ha\e helped out 
a brother angler with the loan of i few flies a leader or a rod 



Rods. 

The first considerition of a fisherman is alwa>s his rods Success 
depends more on this article than any other ol his outfit The best 
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and most reliable rod in the world is a genuine hand-made split bamboo, 
and the worst in the world a machine-made one got up to imitate the 
genuine article. We can safely say that not one in one thousand of the 
rods offered for sale as split bamlwo are entitled to that name. We will try 
to give our readers points and reasons in selecting a split bamboo 
rod. 

First, — Choose the darkest and heaviest rod for its length and size in 
stock, with the distance between leaf-shields as short as possible. The 
darkness of the wood shows that the outside enamel and close wirey 
fibres (the only valuable part of a bamboo) have not been planed off. 
The weight and shortness of distance between leaf-shields show that it 
is of the strong, springy, wirey male bamboo, and not the light, soft, 
fibreless, punkey female cane. 

Second, — Follow each seam in each joint carefully throughout, and 
see that no ends of fibres show against the seam anywhere, especially at 
the leaf-shields ; if the fibres do not run straight, but turn and run out 
against the seam, it is a machine-made rod, utterly worthless and unre- 
liable, — discard it at once. 

The members of a hand-made rod are split with a knife from the sides 
of the cane, not the front or back as they contain knots. These mem- 
bers are then straightened, and planed down to shape and ^iz^from the 
inside, taking away the soft, fibreless, punkey part of the wood, and 
leaving the close grained wirey fibres only. As the cane is split and 
straightened, the fibres run true from end to end. In machine-made 
rods the cane is 7iot split, but the bamboo is cut into members or sec- 
tions by very fine little saws, taking sides and back, knots and all ; these 
saws cut the wood at the right angles ready to be glued together, 
which is done. Then to get a true shape and size on the outside, 
the plane comes into use, cutting off the enamel and fibres, leaving 
only soft punk that will snap off straight like a carrot. Bamboo grain 
never runs straight in the cane, and always twists more or less at the 
knots and leaf-shields, so that the saw in running straight cuts 
directly across them, weakening the member a thousand per cent. In 
a machine-made rod all that is valuable in the cane is planed off, 
and in a hand- made rod this is all retained and the valueless wood only 
taken away. 

Third, — Examine each seam again very carefully, and see that 
the members are all tight against each other throughout, with no 
glue or openings showing. This flaw will sometimes be found in 
a genuine hand-made rod that has been carelessly put together at the 
factory. 

A hand-made split bamboo rod is a costly article, and if any of our 
readers do not care to go to the expense of one, we would strongly 
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strain with a six-ounce rod and this handle that he 
could not get with a ten-ounce rod of any other 
pattern. 



advise him to trust himself to a " solid wood " rod made out of either 
lancewood or greenheart. Bethaberra is a good wood when not too 
brittle, and all rods made of this wood are more or less uncertain ; but 
either of these rods are far more reliable than machine-made bamboo 
ones. 

Thousands of salmon and other big fish were hooked and successfully- 
landed on solid wood rods before ever bamboo was thoiiglit of, and today 
eight out of ten of the regular salmon rods are made of greenheart or 
lancewood. 

For many years we have been trying all the 
supposed best makes of rods. At present, we 
would recommend to any of our readers about to 
buy a split-bamboo either of the following the 
Burtis rod, manufactured bj C H Bums Wor 
cester, Mass. ; the " Kosmic manufactured by 
U. S. Net & Twine Co., New \ ork and the Land 
man rod, manufactured by Mr J t Landman 59 
Cedar Street, Brooklyn NY Ihe Landman and 
Burtis rods have the improved serrated ferrules and 
the " Kosmic " a reinforced joint Either of these 
devices will prevent the ferrule from cuttmg an<.i 
weakening the wood at the joint 

We also give a cut of a butt designed bj our 
self, for a trolling rod. 1 he features of the butt 
. are, the reel-seat is bet leen three and four inches 
from the end of the butt the grip or handle is 
above the reel-seat, and a corrugated vvooden button 
at the end of the butt. To use this butt to the best 
advantage : — when a big fish is hooked place the 
button against the hip, hold the rod firmly lo the 
side with the left hand, the ihumti and middle finger 
can regulate the coiling of the line evenly on the 
reel, wind in or drag with th right hand It is per- 
fectly free, having ampl o 
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Reels. 

A good, plain check reel can be got 
at any reputable sporting goods house > 
but when it comes down to a multiply- 
ing reel, we believe the best in the 
market to be " The Silver King," manu- 
factured by 'I'hos. J. Conroy, Fulton 
Street, New York. It is 
made in all sizes, 
have never had one of 
these reels go back on us, or get deranged in any way, 
although they have been jiut to some very hard usage, and 1 
we might say, truthfully, rough, unwarrantable strains. We 
once held a thirty -eight- pound muskallonge, in a mad rush 
for some weeds, on a small, bass sized reel. Those fish- 
ermen who have ever handled one of these fish will be able 
lo appreciate this. 

Lines. 
The best enamelled silk lines that we have yet come across are the 
" Kosmic." We have one before us now that has had three seasons of 
hard work, and trolling at that. It is soft and pliable, the surface of the 
enamel smooth and perfect. To all appearances the line is good for 
another three seasons. For trolling in the Maine waters we strongly 
recommend above everything a hard-braided silk bass casting line, size 
4 or 5, We recommend this line because it will last much longer than 
an enamelled line, has almost twice the strength, costs less than half as 
much, carries a guarantee with it, and will not swell when wet like 

Flies. 
Those made by C. F. Orvis, of Manchester, Vt., G. H, Bnrtis, of 
Worcester, Mass., and F. E. Bailey, Foxcroft, are as good as any to be 
got in America. We have found them always the same, without a flaw, 
made of the best material, perfectly put together, and thoroughly reliable. 
The gut never snaps, nor do the hooks ever straighten out. They are 
no dearer than any other first-class make. We strongly advise our 
friends not to tnist the land-locked salmon, or big square-tail trout of 
Maine, on anything hut the best they can get. 



Spoons. 

nade by G. M. Skinner, of Clayton, N.Y. 
nly perfectly made, thoroughly balanced 



We are wedded to those ; 
In our opinion they are the ( 



spoon in the market. They can be got from most first-class houses i 
the trade. 




Leaders. 
For this item we shall give prtfiirence to those made by Messrs. Van 
I'Cngerke & Detwold, Broadway, New York, and tht; " Kosmic " brand. 
Itx salmon leaders we have never found the equal of Messrs. Van Len- 
Serke & Detwold's ; whilst the " Kosmic " trout leaders are stout and 
Strong enough for land-locked salmon. 

Hooks. 
For bait-fishing of any description we prefer the Cholmondley Pennel. 
They are out and out the liest hooks made, and can lie got from most 
first-class dealers. We once heard an objection to this houk which was 
*' That when once in a fisli, it was next to impossible to get ihem out 
GiKaiD." 




The Anglers' Patlifinder. 

[OR quick reference, how to reach any 
particular water, or wliat fish are 
to be lound there, or any other 
information necessary for a fisher- 
man, this list of waters reached by 
the B. & A. has been compiled. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE BIG GAME OF MAINK 

The Mooar. 

rURALLY the firat animal 
tocommaDii our attention is 
the moose, as it is the largest 
and most important mem- 
ber of the antJered tribe; 
consequently is most sought 
after by sportsmen, and 
its head considered by 
them the grandest tro- 
phy to be brought out 
of the Stale of Maine. 
Moose are more plentiful along the line of the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad than in any other part of ^taine, and, we beheve, are to be 
found in greater numbers in this stretch of ground than in any other 
similar sized territory in America. Its enormous size and vast strength 
has obtained for it the appropriate name of " The King of the Forests " 
■and " The King of the Maine Woods." But instances are on record 
■where this huge, strong monster has been obliged to flee before the 
fierce onslaughts of a puny rival, the Virginia deer. When these fights 
take place, and the deer victorious, it is generally found that the moose 
bas encountered a young " spike buck." 

As stated in Chapter I., the moose takes a very prominent place 
among the game animals which are founil along the line of the 
B, & A. We can conscientiously say that it is doubtful whether one 
fifth of the number of moose can be found in any part of America, in 
the same given space, as within a radius of twenty-five miles around 
Mount Katahdin. This mountain appears to be a centering or pivoting 
point for them in their migrations and wanderings. They work towards 
this mountain from all quarters. — down and along the West Branch of 
the Penobscot, from Chamberlain and Moosehead Lakes ; from the 
AUegash along the many chains of lakes and ponds until they strike the 
head-waters of the East Branch of the Penobscot, and thence on to the 
northern slopes of the mountain ; from the St. John, Aroostook, and 
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Ox Bow Rivers in the same way, but invariably in the end reaching the 
vicinity of Mount Katahdin. 

The moose is a wandering animal and constantly on the move, here 
today and may be twenty or fifty miles away tomomnv» tiierefi>re 
the most successful way of hunting them is to be around and covering 
their lines of marches, catching them during their pass;\ge from one 
point to another. This advice would be very open but for the fact that 
they appear to have regular lines of marches or run-ways, diverging 
right or left a little to take in some pond or lake in their search for 
food. But some wander all over the country ; they may be met with 
any and everywhere ; the great bulk, however, keep within a few miles 
of their several run-ways. Many or most of these run-ways are known 
to the guides, who take advantage of their knowledge of them when 
escorting their patrons. It will be noticed that each well- known and 
successful guide has his particular ground or territory ; he is simply 
covering to him a known run-way, and this accounts for his success. 

Any lake, pond or dead-water within a few miles of a run-way is a 
good place to come across one, as they are particularly fond of lily-pads 
as food, and which are almost sure to be found in all the still or dead- 
waters of Maine. Moose are particularly fond of paddling in water, even 
when icy cold, so cold that even icicles form on their long, (M)arse liair. 
Thus, at all seasons, around the edges of lakes, ponds, or alongside slow- 
running streams where there are plenty of lily-pads, is a likely spot to 
run across one, especially at night when they are out feeding. During 
the day they generally secrete themselves in some dense thicket, 'though 
oftentimes a stray one can be ran across during the daytime enjoying 
a cool paddle in some quiet, secluded corner of a lake or pond. 

The recognized and best time to go for them is on bright moonlight 
nights. The hunter can paddle slowly and noiselessly along the shores, 
and, if he finds signs of moose, draw his c-anoe into some concealed 
spot, there wait ; for when a moose finds a particularly good bed of lilies, 
he is likely to linger in the neighborhood some days, and is proba])ly 
only a little distance back in the woods waiting for his usual hour for 
feeding to come out. But always when selecting your ani])ush get the 
lily-bed to windward of you, so that when he does come out, he will not 
scent you and turn back before you get a f:hance of a slK)t ; wc, have 
even seen guides make this fatal error, and their long wait was in vain. 

The moose during the rutting season is a bold and daring aiiiinal, 
fierce and ready to attack any and everything. A great deal has IxMrn 
written about calling ; it may be that the ])iill moose believes the sound 
of the birch-bark horn to be the low or call of the cow rru^ose, but we 
know of a case where a hunter wanted to try an exjjerirnent that he harl 
read about. He heard a bull moose calling a short distance off ; in 
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answer this hunter put his fingers into his mouth and gave a cat call, 
similar to the noise little boys make in the gods of a theatre, — the result 
was magical. The bull answered the cat call and was soon seen crash- 
ing through the woods, with mane erect and eyes dilating, and ready to 
meet this foe of uncanny woodland noises. On another occasion a 
party were fishing along the edges of a lake, and heard a great crashing 
in a blow-down some little distance back from shore. The woods being 
very dense, they could not see what it was, so to frighten whatever it 
might be, one of them gave a couple of waugh, waughs ; with a big 
grunt his majesty left the woods and came out, looking very ugly and 
fierce. As the party were on a fishing trip and had no gun, they immedi- 
ately came to the conclusion that the fish were biting better on the 
other side of the lake, and appeared to be in quite a hurry to get there 
before they stopped biting. 

It seems apparent, with so many instances before us of bull moose 
coming out at any sound, that during the rutting or calling season they 
are always half crazy, and ready to answer and do battle with anything 
that can make a noise besides themselves. 

There are two parts of the hunting season when the hunter may go 
to the Maine woods and feel sure of getting a shot at a moose. The 
first is early in October, during the rutting season ; after this is over and 
until snow falls, the hunter's chances are not so good, but when there 
is snow enough on the ground for tracking, the second good chance for 
the hunter has arrived. When a moose has been tracked down and 
wounded, he is naturally followed. Let us warn our readers in approach- 
ing him the second time to use the utmost care and caution, for if he 
gets a sight or smell of the hunter before the hunter gets another shot 
at him, he will be off on another run, and this time he will not stop until 
thirty or forty miles lie between him and his foe. If he starts off in this 
way, the chase may as well be abandoned, for there is but a little chance 
of ever seeing him again. The moose is an animal very tenacious of 
life, and can carry off an immense amount of lead, even when badly 
wounded, and oftentimes get away altogether when in this condition. 
It is generally conceded by the best hunters that the best place to shoot 
a moose, or in fact any big game, is in the shoulder. But their 
shoulders are massive and their chest very deep, so that there is quite a 
danger of shooting too high. The advice of the most successful hunters 
is, to shoot low and well forward, A bullet through the lungs is nearly 
.as effective as through the head. 

For the benefit of some of our readers who have never shot a moose, 
and who intend to try their nerve, skill and luck, we give herewith 
sketches, showing the vulnerable points where, if a ball is lodged, will not 
fail to stop a long run, if it does not actually drop the animal in its tracks. 
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The Head Shots. 

The object of these shots is to pierce 
the brain, and are shots that often come 
in handy. For instance, the head of an 
old bull is appearing over the roots of a 
blow-down or above some thick under- 
growth, with his body completely hidden ; 
or, you have wounded the animal, and he 
is charging you head down. A good head 
shot will relieve you of (juite an anxiety, and 
make you feel once more life is worth living. 

The brain lies at the top of the head, from the eyes 
up. The front shot, marked thus X> ^is will be seen, is between and just 
above the eyes. To make this shot effective on a moose, the hunter 
should be standing above him, or take him with his head down ; if 
the latter, we should aim a trifle bit higher up than marked, it would 
be safer. The side shot marked thus, - - « -. The dark continuous 
line, ^^— , shows where the ball should be planted if the hunter is on 
a level with the animal, but some litde distance off. The dotted line, 
- - - -, underneath the eye should be used when the hunter is at close 
quarters and underneath the animal. The back or ear shot, marked 
thus (J), should be placed on the inside of the ear at its base. The 
hunter may have to aim a trifle above or below, dependent on his own 
position with the animal ; but if he only remembers the positign of the 
brain, keeps cool, and holds his gun steady, he will pretty nearly always 
get there. But we advise head shots only when the hunter finds it 
impossible to get a front or shoulder shot. 



The Shoulder Shot« 

The object of this shot is to break 
the shoulder blade and prevent the 
action of the animal's fore legs, with 
a good chance of the ball passing 
through either the heart or lungs, 
and the opposite shoulder blade as 
well, thus dropping it dead in its 
tracks. This shot will be found the 
best and most effective generally. In cut B we give an animal running, 
showing where the ball should be aimed for under certain conditions. 
If the animal is on the run and more than one hundred yards 
away, cover him at about the point where the crosses are shown, 
XXX- If less than one hundred yards away, where the dark line 
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appears, 1. If standing still, aim at alwut the point where the cross 
appears within the square, thus | X ■ A shot taking effect anywhere 
within this Wjiiare will surely stop ihe game, and most likely drop it on 
the spot. Should the animal be a long distance off and running, a sight 
should be taken farther forward and higher than shown in any of the 
markings. The hunter must allow for the drop of the ball and the time 
it will take to reach the animal. 



The F«mt Shot 



and 



The object of this shot is 
very useful and effec- 
\Ve know 




season where a front shot was 
effect just above the point of 
both the heart and lungs, 
and broke the animal's spine, 

using this shot the hunter 
too low, so as to strike the 
ball may be turned off and 
of entering it. The spot to 
tween the chin of the animal and the 

There are several other shots, such as the ne<:k shot, the spine shot, 
the rear shot, etc., but they are all uncertain shots on account of the 
smallness of the vital spot to be reached. Whenever the opportunity 
offers /ai'e the shoulder shot, ami luake it ivell down and forward. 



to pierce the heart or lungs, 
tive one ; the possibilities of 
of a case during the past 
fired at a moose. It took 
the breast-bone, cut through 
struck a rib, glanced upwards 
dropping it stone dead with- 
the shot was fired. When 
must be careful not to aim 
breast-bone, otherwise the 
away from the animal instead 
•aim at is about half way be- 
itch of its fore legs. 




"HERE are two species of caribou 
in North America, the Wood- 
land au<l the Barren Ground 
or Arctic. The Woodland cari- 
bou, which is the one found 
in Maine, averages nearly twice 
as large in size as the Arctic, 
anfl has shorter and stouter 
horns in proportion to its size. Many authorities believe that the 
reindeer of Northern Europe and the caribou of North America are- 
one and the same animal. Both are remarkable for their great endur- 




The Woodland CariboD. 
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ance ; but whilst the reindeer of Europe is one of the tamest and most 
docile of the deer family, its American cousin is the fiercest, fleetest, 
wildest, shyest and most untamable of them all, so much so that they 
are rarely pursued by the hunter, or shot by them except through cas- 
ual good luck. 

The nose of the caribou is very keen ; it can detect the smallest 
taint upon the air, or anything human, at least a couple of miles up the 
wind. 

If he takes alarm and starts on the run, the hunter may as well say 
good-bye, for no one ever dreams of pursuing him ; as well run after the 
wind, one has just as good a chance of catching it. Snow-shoes, 
alone, against him avail little ; for propped up on the broad, natural 
snow-shoes of his long, elastic pasterns and wide-cleft clacking hoofs, 
he shoots over the deepest drifts without even breaking the crust, 
in which the lordly moose, if hard pressed, would flounder shoulder 
deep. 

The peculiar formation of the hoofs of this deer, which are thin and 
flattened, broad and spreading, and concaved beneath, particularly 
adapts them for the life they lead among bogs and swamps, and for travel 
over snow and ice. As before stated, the caribou is the fleetest of all 
the deer family. In galloping it makes the most extraordinary leaps and 
bounds, and when it comes down to every day fair and square trotting, 
the fastest of our fast horses are not in it with them ; they simply vanish 
like a shadow or a flash of lightning. The caribou is most difficult to 
hunt on account of their exceeding waryness and shyness, and to attempt 
to hunt them in deep snow is absolute folly, as they can go over its sur- 
face with their broad, flat feet at five times the pace the hunter can, and 
then keep it up for a week and a day. 

During certain seasons the caribou migrates in herds. In Maine these 
herds have become very small of late years, five to seven, whereas 
several years ago herds of over one hundred have been counted. Prob- 
ably the best section for caribou in Maine is along the ridges around 
Debsconeag during their migrations south in the fall. Any information 
on this subject will be cheerfully given by Joe Francis, Norcross, 
Maine. 

Under ordinary circumstances the caribou is most difficult to approach ; 
but when accidentally encountered during migrations, they become com- 
pletely panic stricken, and appear unable to make any attempt at escape. 
If the leading bull is shot, the balance of the herd is at the mercy of the 
hunter, for instead of scampering off" into the woods and out of danger, 
they keep circling around and around their fallen leader. (We have from 
one Maine authority that if a cow is killed instead of the leading bull, 
they scatter and circle, but this has not been corroborated by any other 
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correspondent, and we cannot say how true it is.) With the herd scat- 
tered and circling, the pot hunter's opportunity has arrived ; he can 

thoroughly enjoy himself and satisfy his hoggish cravings (provided he 
can keep it dark from the authorities), for he can, with his mnrderous 
rifle, bring one after the other ilown, until the whole herd lies nmnlered 
at his feet. We have had brought to our notice a case of this descrip- 
tion, where a hunter, not a sportsman, in Nova Scotia disiwsed of a 
whole herd of fifteen in this way. A genuine sjiortsman would have 
found all the honor and glory he rei[iiired in taking home the finest head 



the herd had to give. A true sjjortsman will 
large or small game for the sake of killing 
necessary, and what can be turned to good 
and Indians been guided by such niles thirty 
would not have been the lamentable extern 
bison, the monarch of .American game animals 
short of a national crime, a national calamity, . 
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ly thing in either 
imply kill what is 
Had the hunters 
forty years ago, there 
:ion of the American 
It has been nothing 
tional disgrace." 




The Virg;inian Deer. 

;;xNE of the greatest favorites of the sports- 
man in Maine is the Virginian deer, e<iuaUy 
well known as the common deer. 'ITie 
Virginian or common deer has the widest 
range of any member of its family in any 
part of the world. Its range is from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Mexico to 
Northern C"anada. It can today be found 
in every State and Territory of the United 
States. Probably they are more plentiful 
m Maine than in any other State, and especially in the north- 
eastern section, througli which the liangor and Aroostook Railroad runs. 
The woods are literally alive with them, and should ever a very severe 
winter strike this part of Maine, hundreds an 1 1 1 f h p 

creatures must die of starvation. This fact p dly p ss d 

upon the writer during the past summer, wl run g 

them as thick as cattle in a barnyard. In some pi h b 1 ly 

tame, allowing us to get within a few feet of h m 1 h 
ing off a short distance to turn and look in i d a 

two-legged deer that had invaded their dom n 

The common deer inhabits alike dense w dl d d 
the highest mountains and the lowest vail > h d y 
marshy swamps. There are many ways of f y h 
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In Maine, the principal way is to stalk, track or hunt in canoes. It is 
illegal in Maine to use a dog in pursuit of deer, or to follow the 
murderous practice of jacking or fire hunting. One of the most pleas- 
ant ways of hunting deer in Maine is, either in the early morning or late 
evening, to follow around the edges of lakes or ponds in a canoe or up 
slow-running streams, thus running across them wiiilst they are feeding 
or resting at the water's edge. We have counted as many as eight and 
ten around a little lake (only a mile S(iuare) at one time. An experi- 
enced guide will generally succeed in paddling the sportsman up to 
within shooting distance of any one thus showing. Should our readers 
be in a canoe without a guide, we will give him a few hints how to 
approach one. First, don't attempt to paddle up to one with the wind 
blowing from you to him, always paddle up against the wind to the 
animal : he will not then scent vou and he off. Paddle towards the deer 
very slowly, and do not let the |)addle make a parti( le of noise in enter- 
ing or withdrawing from the water. It is more than possible the deer 
will sight you and look up ; at once cease paddling and hold yourself 
absolutely rigid, do not move a muscle, in a short time he will com- 
mence feeding again ; after he is well at it, go on paddling once more. 
He may look up three or four times, but creep up on him gradually and 
he wont leave the water. Should you make any noise with your paddle, 
or move when he looks up, he will leave the water and go back into the 
woods a little distance, and when your canoe gets up alongside of where 
he was, you will probably hear a vveesh-oo ! weesh-oo ! weesh-oo ! and on 
looking into the woods catch a sight of his white flag triumphantly wav- 
ing, as he is (lisai)pearing through the undergrowth. On looking around 
the lake you will see it has l)een completely deserted by any others that 
you may have seen. \'our friend has given the danger signal, and they 
have all acted on it and gone back into the woods. Don't go home dis- 
appointed and downhearted, draw y(Kir canoe into a quiet, secluded spot 
underneath some bush and sit there and wait ; it wont be very long 
before some of them come back again, and maybe one will come out 
within range of your ritle. 

If any day whilst you are in the woods you feel tired and exhausted 
from the previous day's work, don't think there is no sport for you for 
that day. Take your rifle and go and sit on some log or boulder along- 
side a tote-road, — there are sure to be some near your camp, wherever 
you may be. If you have a taste for sketching, so much the better ; it 
will help to kill time. Select some lovely and romantic spot, — you can*t 
go far in the woods without finding one, — then sit down, go on with 
your sketch until you hear a rustle amongst the fallen dry leaves, look 
up, and see a fine buck come to you instead of your legging after him. 
You have now a double opportunity offering : shoot the buck, and take 
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his head back to adorn the hall or dining-room of your home ; com- 
plete your sketch to look at when sitting in your easy-chair by your 
fireside at home, to remind you of a happy day spent in the dear old 
woods of Maine. The reader may be pardoned for naturally asking, 
where can this be done ? Our answer is : In Maine, on the line of the 
B. & A., anywhere between Milo Junction and Greenville, and between 
Milo Junction and Ashland and Caribou, — and a pretty big territory to 
select from. Probably the best deer country lies between Milo Junction 
and Houlton, and the further you go back into the woods along this 
stretch of line, the thicker and tamer you will find the deer. 

Another favorite method of hunting the deer in Maine is to track them 
through the snow. To one in good health, with a robust constitution, 
this is an exhilarating and delightful sport, and more than enjoyable to 
one healthy and strong. When tracking make quite sure of what you 
are following, buck or doe ; by this we mean, we presume you are after a 
trophy in the shape of a pair of antlers. Notice well the footprints you 
are following. We give cuts herewith of both the buck's and doe's foot- 
print. 

It will be seen on comparing these footprints that the buck has a 
broad rounded toe, whilst the doe's is sharp and pointed. We can imag- 
ine how annoying it would be to any one, 
after following a deer two or three or maybe 
five or six miles, to be confronted at the 
_ 77 ^^^ ^^^^ ^ P^^^ defenceless little doe, who -^^ 
has nothing about her head to command 
your admiration except her large, soft, pathetic eyes, instead of a pair 
of handsome antlers that would ever be a prize to remind you of a 
healthy trudge through the woods. But, by carefully noting the shape 
of the footprint at the start, you need never be disappointed in the 
end. 

A most enjoyable spot for deer hunting is at Monson. Stop at the 
farm of our old friend, Sewel Leenian, and take one of his little boys 
along with you as guide, and go it alone. These little chaps know the 
woods around there like a book, and with one of them one could not 
lose himself. Deer are thick and plentiful around this section, and the 
writer will guarantee that any one worthy of the name of sportsman will 
have a good time, and get all the law allows him. Last time we were 
at Monson we ran across three moose in two days at North Pond, one 
and one half miles from Mr. Leeman's house, and one morning saw three 
deer feeding with the cows a couple of hundred yards from the bam. 





The Black Bear. 




LACK bears are quite common 
in the Maine woods ; in fact, as 
regards numbers, come next to 
the antlered game. The bear 
is a cowardly animal and will 
always sneak off if it gets a 
chance, and is never dangerous 
except when wounded and 
driven into a comer. We saw 
a very laughable incident on 
one occasion which shows the 
cowardice of the animal. A 
pair came close up to our camp 
one evening, and were spotted 
by a little fox terrier dog. The 
little chap charged them. It 
was a grotesque sight to see the 
hurry they were in to get out of his way. Still, a black bear's skin 
makes a good rug for one's den or hall, and litlle cubs mounted 
in an upright position, holding a tray, makes a pretty and useful orna- 
ment to present your wife or best girl with. They look awfully cute 
on a dressing table, and when you think of rings, pins, hairpins, etc., 
you can see where the tray comes in. .\ great many that are taken 
in Maine are trapped, but as we are writing for the sportsman we 
shall leave trapping alone and confine ourselves to the chances with a 
rifle. Bears are seldom run across during the daj' ; at that time they 
will be found concealed in a cave or an old hollow tree, and to find 
them one wants the assistance of a good dog. It is always possible that 
when you sit down on an old fallen tree in tlie woods, that the very tree 
you are sitting on has one of these dusky "varmints" tucked up com- 
fortably on the inside. Don't jump off your chair, dear reader, he won't 
harm you, neither would he if you were sitting on his tree ; and we can 
assure you it would give him the utmost satisfaction to hear your dying 
footsteps as you wended your way on through the woods. You could 
not induce him with the utmost persuasion to come out of that tree 
whilst you were tliere ; nothing but fire and smoke would make him 
believe that the day time was all right for moving through the woods. 
It can generally be told when there are bears in the neighborhood by 
noting old rotten trees lying around torn to pieces. This is bears' work 
in their hunt for grubs. The best season of the year for the sportsman 
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to go for bears is when the acorns and chestnuts are ripe. In the very 
early morning tliey may be found tip these trees. At this season of the 
year the still hunter has a good chance of getting one or two. Instances 
have been brought to our notice of the black bear answering the call of 
tlie cow moose. The most authentic one is wliere a party of hunters were 
watching a cow moose with a calf by her side. The cow began to call. 
Directly the hunters heard a crashing in the woods, a little distance off, 
and thought a bull was approaching, and got their guns ready to receive 
him. Instead of a bull, a black bear put in an appearance, and imme- 
diately went for the calf; the mother placed herself between. The bear 
wheeled around and tried again from the other side ; tlie mother again 
placed herself between the calf and bear, and then charged him, driving 
him off. 'Ilie cow and calf then took the water. The bear came out 
again and began to swim for the calf. 'ITie mother turned, and, rearing 
up on her hind legs, with all the ]>ower of her massive shoulders brought 
her two fore feet down on the bear's head and neck. This sledge- 
hammer blow broke the neck of the bear and killed him on the spot. 
From this we draw the inference that black bears know the call of 
the cow moose, anti also know that there is meal there in the shape of a 
calf, fur the mother never calls after she is mated, and as soon as she is 
mated the bull drives the calf away. We have similar instances of this 
given us by such reliable hunters as Joe Francis, Will .'\tkins, Granville 
Gray and others. 



The Catamount or Cougar. 




OUGAR or catamount, and 
by the guides in Maine 
called the Indian devil. 



but 






a across. They 
are not a very swift ani- 
mal, and dread the sight 
of a dog; they will run 
up a tree at the sight or 
smell oE the veriest cur. 
Their tenacity of life is 
small. Sometimes when the hunter is stalking deer, or returning honne 
at night from a hunt, he is startled by the most unearthly and fiendish 
cry, " a cry so unearthly and weird that even a man of the stoutest 
heart will start in affright ; a cry that can only be likened to a scream 



of demoniac laughter." This is the cry of tht male cougar, ami from 
(his cry it derives its guides' name of •' Indiat) devil." If it is an- 
swered by the female, the response will be similar to the wail of a 
child in terrible pain. 

The best method of hunting a cougar is to chase him with a dog ; any 
pup that will put up a fight with a cat will ijiiickly Iree a cougar, and, 
what is more, kee]) him thtTe. There are not enough of these vermin in 
Maine to make a business of going after them, but should the sportsman 
run across one, why, take advantage of it, :u> the writer did some years 
since on Joe Merry Uikc. \\e were asleep in our camp, when al>oul 
eleven o'clock we were awakened by a thumping on the roof of the 
camp. On looking up, die rafters in the dim nunmlight could l)e seen 
tending under some passing weight ; we jum])ed u]>, seized our rifie and 
Tan to the door and threw it open. On looking out we saw our friend 
making aojuaintame <)f a nice piece of deer meat which we had hanging 
on the bough of a tree some thirty feel away. .X single shot in the 
shoulder from our 38 laid him low, and sent him to thai hapjiy hunting 
ground where deer meal would have no attractions for him. 




The Lynx. 
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NI,Y one of the five 

found in America inhabit the depths of 
fhe Maine woods, the genial face of 
which the s])orIsinan occasionally runs 
across. The lynx is distinguished by its 
erect, sharply pointed, tufted and pen- 
ciled ears, ami an abbreviated la!!. The 
one found in Maine is known as the 
Canada lynx, and is the largest of the 
five varieties. The neck has a ])ointed 
era! aspect of the animal is clumsy, and 
ludicrous appearance. The lynx, like 
a slight blow on the neck or 
base of the skull with a club, or a shot from a small caliber rifle, is 
sufficient to keel it over. They are just as cowardly as the cougar, but 
their pelts make a beautiful addition to a collection. 



ruff on each side. The 
when running presents s 
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HE grey wolf, known in Maine as the 
limber wolf, is another cowardly 
" varmint," and, although bold un- 
der the pressure of hunger, dreads 
the face of man and will always flee 
from it. But should the sports- 
man ever run face to face with 
one, let him be sure to keep in 
an upright position, and not stum- 
ble or fall in the face of the wolf, 
for if he does, the wolf will be 
on him like a flash. But should 
he fall and get up before the wolf 
reaches him, directly the hunter is in a standing position again, the wolf will 
couch on its belly close to the ground, and very often will allow the hunter 
to go quietly up and knife him without offering the slightest resbtance. 

Originally, they were very plentiful in Maine, forming in large packs 
and keeping the deer very scarce, but now it is only occasionally one is 
to be found. Last summer we ran face to face with one at Monson, a 
little distance up the road from Leeman's farm. It was on a turn in the 
road. We were not fifty feet apart. As we had nothing but a fishing 
rod and a cast of flies, we did not see how we could secure him on 
a brown hackle ; and knowing the cowardice of this animal, we thought 
we 'd have some fun, so we gave a tremendous yell and a whoop and 
ran for him. We ask our readers to believe us when we say we have 
seen many long jumps by animals, but the one made by this wolf as he 
took the woods exceeded anything we ever saw. One of Leeman's little 
boys was with tis, and got fairly riveted to the road with laughter at the 
exceeding fright shown by the animal. 




the depths of the coldest 



The Fox. 

F.VNARD is quite plentiful in Maine, especially the 
small red variety. The habits of the fox are 
so well known, and have been so much written 
about, that every school-boy knows it by heart, 
so that we need make no comment on them 
here. Occasionally the hunter will run across 
a white or blue fox, but they are extremely 
rare, and are only likely to be found duririg 
vinter. Their pelts are very valuable. 



Small Game* 

F the feathered triljc there is abundance of 
grouse, pariridge, wooilcock and ducks ; 
r I ■ I ^^*^>' ■'"'^ ^° ^ found any and ever}'where 

^^ _ ^ -^_ J Some distance baek in the woods, the 

P ^V OW ^ ^ ] partridges are so tame that they will 

B^*»'^^"^Lsi' ^'^ *>" ^ "^'^ ^ ^ '^'■«"^' ^•^' ^^'^ siTOrts- 

Bmlr- -^ii-K ^ ■ -^ man. Two or three shots at thirty or 
A '"'' forty yards docs not affect their equa- 

nimity at all without they are hit. 
Capercailzie and pheasants can only be shot under a heavy penalty, 
Itabbits and hares are plentiful everywhere. 

Now we will give the hunters who are going after big game a few hints 
on dress, etc. 





The Honter's Outfit. 



1 1 1'~ first thing to be thoroughly appreciated 
tiy any one going into the woods to hunt 
for big game is, that wild animals are 
ever on the alert and looking out for 
danger ; any unusual noise or scent, and 
it is off. The snapping of a dry twig, 
the crunching of a dry leaf, a heavy 
foot fall, a harsh brushing noise against 
bushes, the smell of a pipe or cigar, — 
are either sufficient to set the game 
■r comes within sight of it. Always when 
wind, so as to prevent the game scenting 



the 



1 the woods to find hunters clad in canvas 
iled boots. It is also an equally common 
come out of the woods without a single 



running before ever the hi 
hunting work up agaii 
you. 

It is quite a common sight 
suits, and wearing thick, hob-i' 
sight to see these same huntei 
head of game. This sort of dress is all right in clearings, chasing 
rabbits or shooting birds over a good dog, but it is totally out of place 
stalking any of the antlcred game in the woods. Nothing worse in the 
shape of dress could be devised, and nothing worn that would advise 
the game quicker of the hunter's approach. The harsh brush of a bush 
against a canvas coat emits a sound that can be heard by any of the 
deer family hundreds of yards off, whilst the sound of a hob-nailed boot 
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striking a rock is ten times worse. If any of our friends intend to bri^'^g 
home a trophy, we advise them not to go into the woods clad in sucr::^^ 
material, but wear such as, — 

Coat and Pants and Leg^gfin^fs 

made of soft-dressed deer skin or corduroy, or some soft material tha^^ 
will not emit any sound brushing against bushes. 

Footwcan 

By far the best and most appropriate boot or shoe is a pair of moccasins ^ 
made out of moose-hide. The sportsman should be certain that he gets 
moose-hide and not deer-skin, as the latter when wet stretches and 
becomes very uncomfortable, although they are very comfortable whilst 
sitting by the camp-fire after a hard day's trudge. 

Three or four |>air of all-wool stockings rea hing to the knee should 
be taken along. It is more than likely that if the sportsman has to 
follow a wounded animal, that he will be many times knee deep in mud 
and water before he overtakes it. On his return to camp, a dry pair of 
stockings and a pair of deer-skin moccasins are very comforting as he 
sits by the camjj-fire smoking his last pipe ere retiring to rest, and whilst 
relating to his friends the many and thrilling adventures of the day. 

Hats* 

In the early part of the season, before it gets very cold, a broad- 
brimmed felt hat (soft) is the ])est, as it protects his eyes from the sun 
and keeps the wet out of his neck. Later, when it becomes very cold, 
a fur hat is best. 

Belts* 

Two belts should be taken in an outfit, — one the ordinary cartridge 
belt, the other a solid leather one for the waist, with a good substantial 
fastening. This one is to attach a revolver in holster and hunting knife 
in sheath to. The cartridge belt can often be left at the camp if the 
hunter is only going out for an hour or two ; with his magazine full and 
a half a dozen spare cartridges in a side pocket in case of necessity, he 
has all he requires for the occasion. 

Huntings Knife* 

A good blade about eight inches long, with a stout back, an^ thick up 
to the point. It should not be double edged anywhere, otherwise some 
difficulty may be experienced in skinning an animal, and result, very 
probably, in some cut fingers. 
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Revolver* 

Smith & Wesson's are as reliable as any in the market ; they can 
always be depended on. The hunter should carry in his holster one of 
a. 38 to 44 caliber. 

Rifles. 

"l^his is the most important article in the whole of a hunter's outfit. 
-^-I^c^st sportsmen have their own ideas and fancies about this article. 
^^^i^^e swear by one j>arti(:ular make, whilst others would stake their life 
^-^'^ X:he superiority of some other name, and yet each one may be equally 
^^^<^c::essful with their own particular choice. We shall not attempt to 
^^^'f^^ *Jse or suggest any particular make, but we will give our own choice 
reasons for it. Hut first we must point out what is needed in a 
*'fin^i( rifle for big game, and we feel sure tliat what we claim will be 
. ^^^-X^ borne out by all sportsmen. We advocate the use of a i)istol grip 
iny and all makes of guns for the following reasons : With this grip 
xm can be fired correctly : that is, />v <i comf^rcssion or s</uecze of the 
^le of the haN/tand not with the action of iW forefini^er on/\\ With the 
.inary rifle grip the stock is nearly straiglit, the wrist is thrown very 
h, and it becomes next to im])()ssible to use all the muscles of the hand 
^ri fingers in this position ; conseciuently the forefinger is brought into 
^^y only, 7uith the result that if the pull of the rifle is a little heavy, the 
^rels will be drawn out of line to the right before the hunter puts on 
"f^cient pressure to luring the hammer down, and generally result in 
^:^cing the ball in a totally different spot to where it was intended, 
^^^ith the pistol grip this is obviated, as the wrist is low enough to enable 
^^>rie to use every muscle of the hand and allow the proper compression ; 
^^^hilst this all-round scjuee/e is taking place the hammer falls, the barrels 
^Te not drawn out of line, and the ball lodges where it is intended. We 
sidvocate octagonal barrels for tlie following reasons : The sights can 
be caught (juicker on it than on a round barrel. The octagonal barrel 
is heavier than the round, and the extra weight of metal in them 
counterbalances the tendency of the muzzle to kick up on the discharge, 
and thus throwiui^ the ball ahove the mark intended, which all round- 
barrelled rifles art; ai)t to do if not securely held down. Again, the recoil 
against the shoulder is not so heavy with the heavier barrels ; it counter- 
balances this to a great extent. But the most important feature of all 
in a sporting rifle is its crushing and shocktjjg power. We do not 
consider that penetrating power or great velocity should be compared 
with shocking and crushing ; in fact, too great penetrating power is more 
against than in favor of the gun. We will explain : the higher the 
velocity, the greater the penetration, thus it will pass through a body 
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very quickly, and in passing quickly it cuts cleanly. Result, — at the first 
bound of the animal the skin is drawn over the wounds and internal 
hemorrhage only, so that the hunter has no chance of tracing his game 
by blood spilt on the ground, whereas, if the ball did not enter so 
fast, it would make a more jagged opening and external hemorrhage 
would go on, and the wounded animal could be followed. A shot may 
be driven clean through an animal, but without it crushes up things on 
its passage and gives a tremendous shock to the system, the animal will 
go on running. It may only go half way through, but going that dis- 
tance, if it crushes things up, it will cause such a shock to the animal's 
system that it will paralyze him and stop him on the spot. Old hunters 
will be better able to appreciate these remarks than those going into the 
woods for the first time. 

Now we will give our readers a few of our own cranky ideas. We 
use the Marlin rifle, although we have shot all over the world with almost 
all the best makes of rifles known. Our battery consists of a 38-55 and 
a 45-70. The advantages we imagine we find in the Marlin are : It has 
a solid top or breach which prevents snow and rain from dropping into 
the works, which might rust them, causing derangement and increased 
hardness in working. It has a side ejection which throws the cartridge 
away to the right. The consensus of opinions from our friends who 
have been shooting in Maine this past season is, that the Winchester 
50-30, smokeless powder, high power gun is the best of all for big game, 
as it has great penetration, immense shocking power, and a low, flat and 
true trajectory. It is very desirable on account of its extreme lightness. 
Any hunter who has tramped fifteen or twenty miles through the woods 
with a gun over his shoulder, will be able to appreciate the difference of 
two or three pounds in his load. We are so impressed with the favor- 
able reports on this gun that we intend taking one into the woods next 
season. Their 30-40 is not so desirable a gun for Maine on account of 
its shooting high up to two hundred yards ; any hunter will understand 
his position in taking a neck or head shot with this gun at a range of 
eighty or a hundred yards ; but, whilst it is not the thing for Maine, it is 
an ideal gun for Western shooting in the Rockies, etc. 

Shot Guns« 

One of the best to take into the Maine woods is the Winchester 
repeating shot gun. Select one with a cyhnder bore barrel. With 
this you can use small shot for birds and buck-shot for larger 
game. The magazine holds five cartridges, which, with one in the 
chamber, places six shots at the command of the hunter for rapid firing 
if necessary. 
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Ammunhioiu 

When in the woods it is quite probable the sportsman may run short 

of ammunition ; he can always get a fresh supply on a few hours* notice, 

either by writing or wiring Messrs. Rice & Miller of Bangor, Maine. 

They carry a stock of all calibers, and will put it on the first train that 

leaves Bangor after the receipt of a message. The sportsman will find 

them responsible gentlemen, who can appreciate that his time may be 

limited in the woods. We find it most convenient to leave the question 

of ammunition out altogether until we get to Bangor, and then get 

Messrs. Rice & Miller to put what we want on the train going to our 

<iestination. It saves a pile of trouble and worry. 

Beddmgf* 

A good thing for the sportsman to take along with him is a rubber 
bed. The Goodyear Rubber Conii)any of 50 3-5 Broadway, New York, 
have very kindly offered to the readers of this little book a discount of 
thirty per cent off their list prices for all sporting goods ; beds, coats, 
blankets, boots, etc. We api)reciate this offer of theirs fully, and feel 
sure that sportsmen will do the same. Their rubber l)eds only weigh a 
few pounds, and can be rolled up and put into a canoe in a very small 
compass and again inflated in a couple of minutes when required. They 
have a special little bed to fit in the bottom of a canoe, and forms an 
excellent seat in the daytime for a lady, if one is in the company. 
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GAME LAWS OF MAINE. 



EVERAL alterations have been made in 
the game laws of Maine during the last 
few years ; we attach herewith a copj' 
of them in a condensed form as they 
now stand. 

Game Laws. 
Ptotcction of Moose, Deer and Caribou. 

§ 9, c. 30, as amended c. 305, 1897. 

" Sect. 9. Whoever hunts, catches, kills or 

destroy.s with dogs, jack light, art itic ill light, so 

called, snares or traps, any bull moose, or in any 

manner hunts, catches, kills, destroys or has in 

. or part thereof, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 

e or cow or calf moose so humed, caught, killed. 

shall, between the first day of 

any manner hunt, catch, kill or 

r any part thereof, taken in close 



calf IT 



ery bull n 



possession anyeoH 

four mouths for e' 

destroyed or had : 

December and the tifteenlh day of October, 11 

destroy or have in possessiou any bull moose, 

lime, under ihe same penalty." 

K. S.. c, 30, g 10, as amended c. 305, 1897. 

" Sect. 10. Whiiever hunts, catches, kills or destroys, with dt^s, jack light, arti- 
ficial light, so called, snares or traps, any deer, forfeits forty dollars for every deer 
so hunted, caught, killed or destroyed, and be subject to imptisonment thirty days, 
and no person shal I, between the lirst days of January and October, in any manner, 
hunt, catch, kill or destroy or have in possession any deer or pari thereof, taken in 
close time, under the same penalty." 

R. S., c. 30, g I [, as amended c. 303, 1897. 

"Sect. It. Whoever has in possession any deer, or parts thereof, between the 
first day of January and Ihe first day of the following October, not by himself killed 
in o])en season, except as hereinafter provided, shall be punished by a fine of forty 
dollars and costs of prosecution for each offense." 

No person allowed to Destroy, or have in Possesion More than One Moose, 
One Caribou and Two Deer. 

R. S., c. 30, § TJ, as amended c. 305. 1897. 

"Sect. 12. No person shall take, kill, destroy or have in possession between 
Ihe fifteenth day of October and the lirst day of December, more than one bull 
moose, and one caribou; nor shall auy person kill, take, destroy or have in posses- 
sion between ihe first days of October and January more than iwo deer under a 
penalty of not less than forty dollars and costs for every deer or pari thereof, and 
not exceeding four months imprisonment for each bull moose or caribou so taken, 
killed or destro\ed or had in possession in excess of said number. Whoever has in 
possession except alive, more than the aforesaid number of bull moose, caribou or 
deer, or ]iarls thereof, shall be deemed to have killed or destroyed them in violation 
of law. Hut nothing in this section shall prevent any marketraan or provision 
dealer having an established place of business in this state, from purchasing and 
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having in possession at his said place of business three deer, lawfully killed or 
destroyed, or any part thereof, at one time, and selling the same at retail in o|>en 
season to his local customers, provided said marketman has complied with the pro- 
visions of section thirty-one of this chapter." 

1897, R. & R. Close time on caribou is as follows. From January ist to Octo- 
^^^r 1st of each year; one only can be taken or had in possession by any person 
from C)ctol>er ist to January ist. 

Transportatiofu 

R. S., c. 30, § 13, as amended c. 305, 1S97. 

" Sect. 13. No person or corporation shall carry or transport from place to place 
•^I'iy moose, caribou or deer, or part thereof in close time, nor in open time unless 
l^en to view, tagged and plainly labelled with the name and residence of the owner 
^ V\ereof, and accompanied by him, under a penalty of forty dollars and costs of 
P*irosecution for each moose, caribou or deer so transported or carried; and any 
F^^rson not the actual owner of such game or parts thereof, who, to aid another in 
^ tich transportation, falsely represents himself to be the owner thereof, shall be 
* iable to the penalties aforesaid ; and it shall be prima facie evidence that said game 
'^^as illegally killed, that is being transported or carried in violation of this section." 

Transportation of Bull Moose* 

1897, c. 305, § 9. Whoever lawfully kills a bull moose shall, while the same is 
"being transported, or any part thereof, preserve and transport it, with the evidence 
on the moose of the sex of the same. Whoever fails to conii)ly with the provi- 
sions of this section shall forfeit the moose, or part thereof being transported, to 
the state, and pay a fine of three hundred dollars and costs of prosecution. 

Dogs to be Killed found Hunting Deer> Moose or Giribou* 

1897, c. 305, § II. Any person may, at any time, lawfully kill any dog found 
hunting or chasing a moose or a caribou or a deer, or kept or used for that purpose. 
Any person owning or having in his possession any dog for the purpose of hunting 
or chasing moose, caribou or deer, or permits his dog to hunt or chase a moose, 
caribou or deer, shall be punished by a fine of one hundred dollars and costs for 
each offense. 

Protection of Woodcock, Partridge, etc. 

1895, c. 125, § 21. Whoever kills or has in his possession, except alive, or ex- 
poses for sale, any wood duck, dusky duck, commonly called black duck, teal or 
grey duck, between the first days of May and September, or kills, sells, or has in 
his possession except alive, any ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, between 
the first days of December and September 20th, or woodcock, between the first 
days of December and September following; or kills, sells or has in his possession, 
except alive, any quail between the first day of December and the first day of 
October following, or pinnated grouse, commonly called prairie chicken, between 
the first days of January and September, or plover between the first days of May 
and August, forfeits not less than $5 nor more than $10, for each bird so killed, 
had in possession or exposed for sale. And no person shall at any one time, kill, 
expose for sale, or have in possession, except alive, more than 30 of each variety, 
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of birds above named, during the respective open seasons, nor shall any person at 
any time kill, expose for sale, or have in possession, except alive, any of the above 
named varieties of birds except for consumption within this state, under a penalty 
of $5 for each bird so unlawfully killed, exposed for sale or in possession; nor 
shall any person or corporation carry or transport from place to place in open 
season any of the above mentioned birds unless open to view, tagged and plainly 
labelled with the owner's name, and accompanied by him, under the same penalty ; 
any person, not the actual owner of such birds, who, to aid another in such trans- 
portation falsely represents himself to be the owner thereof, shall be liable to the 
same penalty; nor shall any person or corporation carry or transport at any one 
time more than 15 of any one variety of birds above named, as the property of one 
man under the same penalty ; nothing in this section shall prevent any marketman 
or provision dealer having an established place of business in this state, from pur- 
chasing at his place of business, any bird lawfully caught, killed or destroyed, or any 
part thereof, and selling the same in open season at retail to his local customers. 

Protection of Gipercailzie and other Birds* 

1895, c. 149, § I. It shall be unlawful for a term of five years to hunt for, take, 
catch, kill or destroy any of the following named birds under a penalty of fifty 
dollars for the offense, and twenty-five dollars for each bird so taken, caught, killed 
or destroyed. The capercailzie, or cock of the woods, so called, black game, so 
called, or any species of the pheasant, except the partridge, so called. 

Land-Locked Salmon, Trout, Togtte and White Perch« 

1897, c. 305, § 15. There shall be an annual close time for land-locked salmon, 
commonly so called, trout, togue and white perch, as follows : For land-locked 
salmon, trout, togue and white perch between the first days of October and the fol- 
lowing May, except on the Saint Croix river and its tributaries, and all the waters 
in Kennebec county, in which the close time is between the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember and the first day of the following May. 

1897, c. 305, § 16. No person shall take, catch or fish for, in any manner, any 
land-locked salmon, trout, togue or white perch, in any of the waters aforesaid, be- 
tween the first day of October and the first day of the following May, nor in the 
Saint Croix river and its tributaries, between the fifteenth day of September and the 
first day of the following May, under a penalty of not less than ten nor more than 
thirty dollars, and a further fine of one dollar for each fish thus caught, taken or 
killed ; provided, however, that during February, March and April, citizens of the 
state may fish for and take land-locked salmon, trout, togue and white perch and 
convey the same to their own homes, but not otherwise. 

1897, c. 305, § 17. No person shall sell, expose for sale, or have in possession 
with intent to sell, or transport from place to place, any land-locked salmon, trout, 
togue or white perch, between the first day of October and the first day of the fol- 
lowing May, under a penalty of not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars for 
each offense. 

1897, c. 305, § 18. Any person having in possession, except alive, any land- 
locked salmon, trout, togue or white perch, between the first day of October and 
the first day of the following May, or who transports from place to place within the 
state, any land-locked salmon, trout, togue 01 white perch, between the first day of 
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October and the first day of the following May, shall be deemed to have killed, 
caught, or transported the same contrary to law, and be liable to the penalties 
aforesaid. 

1897, c. 305, § 19. Whoever fishes for, takes, catches, kills or destroys any fish, 
with fish spawn, grapnel, spear, trawl, weir, seine, trap or set lines, except when fish- 
ing on the ice, and then with not more than five set lines in the day time, except in 
tide waters where such methods are not prohibited, or with any device or in any 
other way than by the ordinary mode of angling with single baited hooks and lines, 
or with artificial flies, artificial minnows, artificial insects, or spoon hook, so called, 
forfeits twenty-five dollars for the offense, and ten dollars for each salmon, or land- 
locked salmon, and one dollar for each and every other fish so taken, caught, killed 
or destroyed ; and when such prohibited implements or devices are found in use or 
possession they are forfeit and contraband, and any person finding them in use may 
destroy them. Provided, it shall be lawful to fish for and take cusk in the night 
time, with five set lines. 

1891, c. 75, § 2. No person shall use dynamite or any other explosive, or any 
poison, for the purpose of destroying or taking fish under a penalty of one hundred 
dollars and two months imprisonment in the county jail, for each offense. 

R. S., c. 40, § 53. Whoever kills or destroys any sea salmon or land-locked 
salmon less than nine inches in length, or any trout less than five inches in length, 
forfeits five dollars for the offense and fifty cents for every land-locked salmon or 
trout so killed or destroyed. Whoever has in possession any salmon or trout of 
less than the above dimensions shall be deemed to have taken them in violation 
of this section. 

1897, c. 305, § 20. No person shall take, catch, kill or have in possession at any 
one time more than twenty-five pounds of land-locked salmon, trout or white perch, 
in all, nor shall any such be transported, except in the possession of the owner 
thereof, plainly labelled with the owner's name and residence thereon, under a pen- 
alty of fifty dollars for each offense, and five dollars for every pound of land-locked 
salmon, trout or white perch so taken, caught, killed or had in possession, or being 
transported, in excess of twenty-five pounds, and all such fish transported in vio- 
lation of this section may be seized, and shall be forfeited to the prosecutor. Who- 
ever has in his possession more than twenty-five pounds, in all, of such fish, shall 
be deemed to have taken them in violation of this section. Provided, however, 
that the taking of one fish additional when having less than twenty-five pounds shall 
not be regarded as a violation of the law. 

Bass &om Spawning Beds« 

R. S., c. 40, § 55. Whoever takes any black bass at any time from their spawn- 
ing beds, forfeits for each offense not more than twenty nor less than five dollars, 
besides one dollar for each bass so taken. 



GAME RECORD OF THE a & A. 



I S interesting data for sportsmen. 



; give 



I tabulated form 



showing the vast amount of big game sliipped out over 
our road during the last four years. This does not 
include the great quantity of game killed in our terri- 
tory and used in camps and villages, it is simply what 
has been shipped over the road. 



Game Record — October, November and December, for Four Years Past. 
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ROUND TRIP RATES 



VI \ 



BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 



1 



() 



Fk«im 

r.<>*«T<»x. 



Dover and Foxcroft and Return 

Sangerville 

Guilford 

Abbot Villa>»e. 

Monson Junction 

♦Monson 

*Monson, continuous pas^a.:^• 

♦Blanchard 

♦Shirley 

*Greenville 

*Greenville, continuous i»a>sa.:f 

♦Katahdin Iron Works 

*Schoodic 

♦West SebooLs 

*Norcross 

♦Millinocket 

*Grindstone 

*Stacyville 

♦Sherman 

♦Patten 

♦Crystal 

♦Island Falls 

♦Ashland Junction 

♦Oakfield 

♦Smyrna 

♦New Limerick 

♦Houlton 

♦St. Croix 

♦Monticello 

♦Bridgewater 

♦Mars Hill 

♦Blaine 

♦Fort Fairfield 

♦Masardis 

♦Presque Isle 

♦Caribou 

♦Ashland 

♦Mt. Kineo House 

♦Mt. Kineo House, contin. }):«>> 



$14.50 



14.50 
I ; . 50 
14.00 

14. (K) 
14.00 
I 4 . 50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.25 
15-25 

1 5 "95 
I ^ . 50 
1 5 . 50 
15.85 
15.85 

15-85 
15-85 
15.85 

17-35 
1 7 . 50 

1 7 • 50 
18.00 
18.00 

18. 2^ 

i8..?5 
18.60 
18.60 
18.85 
15.00 
1 3 . 50 



Ratk. 

F K< >.M 

Portland. 



From 

t liAN(;OR. 



$10.50 



10.50 



00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 

25 
25 
95 
5" 
50 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

4-35 
•50 
•50 
.00 
.00 
.60 

•35 
3.60 

5.60 

5-85 
2.00 



$2.75 
3.20 



3< 
3" 
3" 
4- 



25 
40 

55 
25 



3-90 
4-25 
4-50 



3' 

3 

3 

3' 

4 

4' 

5- 

5- 

6. 



50 
25 
50 
85 
25 
75 
50 
75 
45 



6.00 
6.25 

6-75 
6-75 



8.25 



12.60 

9-25 
12.60 
12.60 

9-75 
6.00 



Rates marked thus (*) are in effect May ist to ( )ctol)t'r 31st. uood for return until Nov. 30th. 
t All rates from Hangor are for ticket> ;^>od 30 days from date, exceptini; that when sold June ist 
to October 31st to be limiteil to Nov. juth. 
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RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 

At Oldtown and Dover & Foxcroft with Maine Central; at 
Greenville and Brownville Junction with Canadian Pacific; 
at Monson Junction with Monson RJR.*; at Patten Junction 
with Patten & Sherman RJ^ 



STAGE CONNECTIONS. 



TO 



Argyle 

Atkinson 

Amity 

Bancroft 

Benedicta 

Bradford 

Bradford Centre . . 

Bingham 

Castle Hill 

Connor 

Cyr 

Danforth 

Eagle Lake 

East Bradford .... 

East Caribou 

East Corinth 

Easton Centre 

Five Islands 

Fort Kent 

Golden Ridge . . . . 

Hersey ■ 

Hodgdon 

Howard 

Kingsbury 

Lake View 

Lily Bay 

Lyndon Centre . . . . 

Mansurs Hill 

Maple 

Mapleton 

Mapleton 

Maysville 

Medford 

Medford Centre . . . 

Maxfield 

Mayfield 

Moro 

New Sweden 

North Amity , 

North Purham . • . . 

North Guilford 

Norton 

Ox Bow 

Parkman 

Perham 

Portage Lake 

Sebec Village 

Sherman 

Sherman Mills ... . 

Silver Ridge 

South Atkinson. . . . 
South Presque Isle 
Sprague's Mills. . . . 

Summit 

Van Buren 

Wallagras 

Washburn 

Weston 

West Oldtown 

Willimantic 

Winterville 

Woodland 

Woodstock, N.B... 



RAILROAD STATION FROM 
WHICH STAGE LEAVES. 



Alton 

South Sebec 
Houlton.... 



Sherman 

South Lagrange. 



Abbot Village. 
Presque Isle.. 
Caribou 



Houlton 

Ashland 

South Lagrange 

Caribou 

South Lagrange 

Easton 

Schoodic (Boat) 

Ashland 

Crystal 

Patten 

Houlton 

Abbot Village. . . 



Milo 

Steamer 

Caribou 

Houlton 

South Sebec . 

Ashland 

Presque Isle. 



Milo 

Lagrange. 



Abbot Village. 

Patten : 

Caribou 

Houlton 

Caribou 

Abbot Village. 



Masardis . . . 
Guilford.... 
Caribou .... 
Ashland .... 
South Sebec 
Sherman . . . 



South Sebec. 
Presque Isle.. 

Easton 

Milo Junction 

Caribou 

Ashland 

Presque Isle.. 

Houlton 

Oldtown 

Abbot Village. 

Ashland 

Caribou 

Houlton 



from 
Sta. 


• 


iles 
.R. 




Sf^ 




5 


$ .25 


I 


•25 


17 


1-25 


23 


1.50 


7 


•50 


7 


•50 


5 


.40 


24 


1.50 


14 


1. 00 


8 


•50 


18 


•75 


35 


2.00 


34 


1.50 


3 


•25 


5 


•25 


IS 


.90 


3 1-2 


.40 


4 1-2 


.50 


48 


2.50 


3 


•25 


6 


•25 


5 


•50 


7 


•75 


12 


•75 


8 


•50 


10 


•75 


3 1-2 


•25 


8 


•75 


5 


•50 


17 


•75 


7 


•75 


3 


•50 
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•50 
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•50 


12 


x.oo 


18 


x.oo 


12 


•50 


10 


•25 


12 


x.oo 


8 


•50 


4 


•50 


9 


•75 


10 


•75 


4 


.40 


10 


•50 


10 


•75 


5 


•50 


2 X-2 


•as 


3 1-2 


•as 


6 1-2 


•50 


3 


•35 


3 


•50 


Z Z-2 


•25 


6 


•50 


21 


x>oo 


40 


3>00 


X2 


•75 


31 
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IN CONCLUSION, 




VIN'C in a little hut beside the 
chosen waters on the first night 
r of his jaunt, the sportsman 
whiffs the last pipe, and 
, .f his gaze tries in vain 
to pierce tlie gathering 
ts and shadows creep- 
ing o'er the "level- 
waste anil rounding grey " 
(;f apparently illimitable 
ipice. Before him stand 
the tall battalions of rushes 
marking the hoggy shores of the lake dark and mysterious like a 
shadowy wall. The air is filled with the rush of swift wings as the 
restless fowl scurry hither and thither 'ere settling down. A strange, 
but, to him, wondrous sweet medley of cries come with the lazy breeze. 
The honk of ihe goose, the quack of the mallard, the howl of some 
strange bear, or the fierce bellowing of some belated bull moose, 
are the last sounds his ear detects as he drifts into the shadow- 
land with a golden ])romise of glorious sport in the mom. Properly 
equipped, with good muscle to endure the fatigue of tramping and 
plenty of patience to wait for the favored moment, and the alertness 
and courage to seize it when it arrives, j'ou will drop your big game, and 
when your holiday is done and you are speeding homeward with hard- 
ened muscles, strong and healthy from hard out-door work, your skin 
tanned by the mountain air, you will think over every moment of your 
outing, of the glories of sunrise and sunset, of quick pulsations and 
anxiety from game seen and lost, but at last dropped by your trusty 
rifle, and by your fireside at home you will weave in memory the sweet 
music of the woods and chant a Te Deiim in praise of the grand old 
woods of Maine. 




Moosehead Lake, 
Maine, 

Mt Kineo 
House. 

O. A. DENNEN, Manager. 



II liours from Boston. 



"19 fiOHn from new VorK. 



JSTHE FAVORITE RESORT FOR SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS AND 
vS* Invalids. Ilay fever unknown. The hotel is of modern construction and 
convenience. It is heated by steam, lighted by gas, and is supplied with 
fire escapes, steam elevator, bath rooms, electric hells, billiard room, telegraph 
and post-office. Dining room seals 400 gnests. 




Surrounded by beatitiful mountain scenery. In (he heart of the hunling and 
fishing grounds and a.t the gateway to the great Maine Wilderness. Guides and 
canoes or boats may be obtained at the house. Connected is a large supply and 
outfit store. The latge hotel opens June 1st; closes October 15th. Smaller hotel 
open the balance of the year. For further information address 

O. A. DENNEN, Manager, 

Mount Kineo House, - - - - KINEO, MAINE. 
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1 BURTIS 
$15.00 


iiiua 


L , 


Hand- 
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u 


made 
Split 


:J 




Bamboo 
RODS. 



ANGLERS! 



niinrrf n I Hand-made Split Bamboo 



I Rods and the Burtis Flies. 



GEO. H. BURTIS, Worcester, Mass. 



The AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

l8 the only Express operating on the Ban g or and 
Aroostook and other important Raliroads in 
Maine, and eisewhere In the United 
States and Canada. 

TSiMSPORTS HDHTERS' OUTFITS, GOODS, YALQABLKS, ETC. 

ind from Eumpe with greatest prompt* 
, im mediately 



without 



between all points in this country at 
nesB and at lowest rates. 

Issues TKAVELEKS CHEQUES for 
mrailable as funds everywhere. The^e Chciitu 

most satisfactorj f'>rni nl Lrcdil fur a tour of the American continent, or of 
the world. Accepted by all principal hotels, and cashed by ao.ooo correspondenls 
throughout the world. 

Draws FOREIGN DRAFTS in Sterling, Francs, Nfarks, Dollars, etc., and 
MONEY ORDERS payable at all principal points of the commercial world, in- 
cluding Alaska, the Klondike, etc. 

Makes CABLE and TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of Money 



md pri 



:ipal pen 



n Euri) 



FURTHER PARTICULARS m.iy be obtained al any agency of the AMERI- 
CAN EXPRESS COMPAXV, or at the principal offices, New York, 65 
Broadway; UosTON, 43 Franklin Street; Chicago, 78 Monroe Street ; St. Louis, 
Broadway and Locust Street; London, j Waterloo Place; Paris. 6 Rue Halevy, 



GOBllRH STEAIWBOAT GO.'S 




BOATS— tiS--> 

Katahdin, 
Comet, 
or Twilight, 

GREENVILLE J0NCTION. 



;r nighi at GREENVILLE can take 
,; Greenvilla every morning, Sunday excepted, 
returning same night. 

The new and eleg&nt steamer "KATAHDIN" can be had for Ex- 
cursion Parties al any time after July i. — Licensed for 600 passen- 
gers. Company also controls ExcuTBion Pavilion at Pebble Beach, 
use of which is free to ail escursion parties over our line. 
For any further infomiation, apply tu 



D. T. SANDERS, Treas., 

GREENVILLE, ME. 



Appeab to 
Sportsmen. 

. Dnd and litm, 

The Authority 



One Year, $:.oo. 
Copy, 10 Cents. 

Land and Water Publishing Co. 

154 PBABL STREBT, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



; 



oe Francis^ 

-CAMPS- 

DEBSCONEAG 
LAKE. ^ ^ 

A Perfect Paradise for Sportsmen. 

J* 

Moose, Caribou 
and Deer. 

You can secure all the law allows. 
J* 

As a FISHING locality thetc 
is no better. 

GUIDES secured on short notice. 

JOE FRANCIS, 

NORCROSS, HE. 




Comet ttlay 
of going to 
Ittaint ^ * 
for * * ^ 

Hunting and Fishing 



Ii via tit 


R^HBfllQHHI 


mainc * 


^HSpipH 


€entrah 
Railroad, 





The Great Steel Thoroughfare of the East, 



VViih liiKi citHKlini; heHrecn IVinlanil aiul Ihe boiindscy line between ^[^i[ 

Haled CnwIiiTil N.nch. t-uriinv: the heart iif the While M^uinlaini en >i»iic 1 
Monlteil and Ouclwi;, I.Tinliiu i)": '1"n line In tin: Weel. Al»>, reaching a 
Hkine Coaat KruurtB, and faiuous 



:: B.eVI« H.A.I2BOie. 



DIRECT ALL-RAIL LINE TO 



Moosehead Lake, The Rangeley Lakes, 

The Waters .■( Piscalaijuis. Teiiobscot iind Aroosloak Coiintios, 
and of New liriitiswitk. Xova Scotia and Neivfoiiiidlaiul. 

Write lo GeiitTal Pa^isellpc^ Agent for full parlicuiars, anil a 
beautifully illustralcd Cuide Hook, with map. 
GBO. F. EVAHS, F. E. BOOTHBY, 

Prea. ud Gen'l Mgi. Oen'l Paai'i Agt. 

PORTLAND, ME. 



TAXIDERMISTS. 



OUR SPECIALTIES: 



CORRECT { ""'• """'"• "i"" »••» »«"■■ ) TTTI I TVO 

j(#Z} ART/Sr/C I C.rllH.o. Moont.ln Sh«p, B«r. ^ H T A I l\ 
HOUNTIHG OF I A„t..„p^ Elk. Mounfln G»t j ilUllUk} 

Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and Black Bass. 
OUR RECOMMENDATION: 



head! (or mouinlnK. elghiy.HvB nf Ihem moOB« (> larger Dumber of raoofe head> thui was 
racalvea by all the reM o( the iuil(ierml»t- of New Enidflnd combined). There oui bo but oae 
cDDclu>ton drann from thix, viz., thmt our vork la the beat. 

Brolher sparlKinen, whether you hum In Maine, Canada, Newfoundland, the Rockies oi 
AIboLb. aend yonl trophlex 10 ua. You eannot uj<e too much care in skinning, cleaolns and 
Halting your head, aklna or ocnlpa. Plenty of Hne >a1t le the bei-t preservative, %-e are arwsya 
ready to mall printed InwInicllonB how lo cure heads for mounting. Bond (ot one. Our addreaa 

S. L. CROSBY & CO. 
BRANCH AT RANCELEY, ME. BANGOR. ME. 

Open from nay ig to Oct. is. 



A TEMPTING STRING 



SPORTSHEH'S PHOHOGRAPH, 




SPORTSHEM'S PHOMOGRAPH 

Frmn FBIUJPe, MAIWE- It will be 



E. L. 

CLEVELAND. 



Aroostook 
Potatoes. 

J* 

HOULTON, ME. 



lice Seel stocK 



A SPECIALTY. 

SEED FARM AT 
HOULTON, HE. 



:^OOBI TO SI»ORTSIkIB>N. 




'Olbtre to Rum Jlinerican 6ame; 
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ii!»HREARMS? 

If lOy we think we have aometfaing 
that ¥rill interest you. and perhaps 
save you a dollar and at the same 

time make a dime for us. To be honest, our interest is not wholly for your benefit^ We are human, hot 

we believe that every lady or gentleman who takes 

will appreciate a copy of the 




Ideal Hand-Book 

IF TOU 8HOOT AT AT,T,, send us 3rour name and address, with 4 
the book, and we will guarantee you will not regret it. 

When doing so, kindly mention the Bangror and Aroostook Gnidflk 



Of ITaefal 

■aaflMi 
to »ho»toi«. 






IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 



•f 



Speat^en's 
Cattips. 

Best of Hunting and Fishing* 
Camps situated at Spider Lake* 
Guiaes and Boats furnished* 

jUEasatrdis. 



Sportsmen I 
buy your 

eamiiiiig-oDt Sappliiis 

at MASARDI8. 

A complete line. 
J« 

W* H* ROWE, SR, 

Masardls, Me. 



mattaaaiiion l)ou$e, 



Hunt Farm* 

W 



rr^ 



i^lbi^js 



For accommodation of Sportsmen and Tourists. 

The house, 28 x 32 feet, two stories with piazza, well furnished, is built 
on an elevation overlooking the river, winding through field and mead- 
ow, and under the sunset shadow of HUNT MOUNTAIN. 
The house is situated on the road to Mt. Katahdin, seven miles from the 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R., at STACYVII,I,E, and eighteen miles from 
Mt. Katahdin, in an unbroken wilderness. The Hunt Farm and Mt. 
Katahdin are reached by buckboard from Stacyville, carrying passengers 
to KATAHDIN LAKE, six miles from the mountain, thence by trail to 
the mountain top. The view from Katahdin is unexcelled east of the 
Rockies ; hundreds of lakes and ponds may be counted with the naked 
eye, and with the aid of a glass the sea coast may be seen. 
The HUNTING is not excelled, if equalled, in any section. DEER, 
CARIBOU and MOOSE are plenty. SEA SALMON and TROUT are 
abundant in the river and in the WESATIQUOIK, which flows from 
Katahdin lyAKK, emptying into the river near the Hunt Farm. 
KATAHDIN LAKE, or ECHO POND, abounds in TROUT; also good 
fishing may be found at BURNT LAND POND, SOLDIER POND and 
LUNCASON LAKE, all in easy distance of the Farm. 

Guides, Canoes and Camping Outfits furnished by the Proprietors. 

TRACY & BOYNTON, P.O. Address, STACYVILLE, Me. 

Menium B^ &* A, Guide in writing Advertisers, 




HESTER i» 

Metallic 

^AMMUfllTIOfl' 

Kaded Shot Gun SheilI 

Extci flu Oimif; BBflnOi r 

In UMiFORMrrrAMoSTROfia 

Shooting Ouaiities. '' 

(^fbt All Kino; [If Shooting, ANnAMMuiiiiioN Tor All Kino or Cuns 

JMinurdclurEi) By Thu /I 

NtHESTER REPEflTirtG ARMSCO.,NEwhAVEN,CoMn iJ 
»Jl '. »"Jic"J?' "/REEi-'I^S Papplllislrarei] CalalafluE- ,•-" . ^s- 



u 




»0 INLAND E^JNG OR 
hunting section \»^tBin the ter- 
ritory of the United States or 
North America has acquired 
so great celebrity, or is so widely 
known to sportsmen, travellers and readers, 
as that covered by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, the great railroad system of New 
England, and its immediate connectir^ lines. 
Direct route to the Aroostook and Dead 
River R^ons, Moosehead, Rangeley, Con- 
necticut, Winnipesaukee, Memphremt^og, 
Sunapee and Willoughby Lakes, Lakes 
Champlain and St. John. 

The forests and streams of Northern 
New England and Canada. 

Fast through trains with modem equip- 
ment, Pullman parlor and sleeping cars to 
all principal points. 



A list of Summer LiteratorE, folly descriptive of the 

various sections of New Eng^land, will be 

found on opposite p^ge* 



Boston City Ticket Offices : 

322 Washingfton Street, 

And at Union Station. F) T pUtldeTS 

Geu-l Pass'i and Tkt. Act. 



TI 



Boston f "^^^^ 
.Main€ 








iitu5iRAiED Kscmmn 

PAMPHLETS CONTUHIHC 
COHPim NAPS. HAVE 
BEEN ISSUED UNDER THE 
FOUOWIWi TiniS.@ 
MDMI1.be HAILED UPON 
RECEIPT0f2^'INSUHPS 
»H EACH BOOK.'®^'" 
ON APPLICATION TO 

PASSENGER 
DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON. 



^ALL ALONG SHORE 

AnONC THE MOUNTAINS 
LAKES AND STREAMS 
FISHING AND HUNTING 
CONNECncifT RIVER VAUEV 
»0(IT1IW»1 NEWIUNP5I1IRE 
CENTRAL HASMCnUSElTi 
NORTHERN VERMONT 
LAKE SUNAPEE 




[iso SunirntrTuuriM Book liivinjt ll»t o( ^^'^'^-^Xa J=P\ 

and ralea. hotel and~^'bodril[ng house ll^t. ' Y'i 



and other valunble intormation. free. 




WM. W. HART & CO. 

47 East Twelfth St. 
NEW YORK. 

Eeading 
Caxideniii$t$. 



"Mew School." 



Moose, Caribou and Deer Head 
Mounting a Specialty. 



WONDERFUL LIFELIKE EXPRESSION. 
POSITIVELY MOTH PROOF. 



Send Heads and Specimens by 
American Express. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 



Habbard's Gaide 

To MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
and NORTHERN MAINE, 

Lumbermen's and Tourists' 
MAP of Northern Maine 



. BUGBEE A CO.. 

BANaOlt, MB. 



The Bangor 
Business College. 



Cooling 
G)mpounds, 
Oils & Greases* 

TPIimiiOII&liO. 

J07 Liberty Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



PETER CRAY, 

Mmufacturer afall kiuda or 

Railroad, ship. 
Street and souarc 

Lanterns 

Abo Canine, ^e Eaglae, Factory 
and Hunliiig LANTERNS. 

No. 13 riarshall Street, 

BOSTON. 



•:• MANCHESTER :• 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 




ESTABLISHED 1854. 



Builders of . 



Locomotives 

i the . . 

Amoskeag 

Steam 

Fire Engines. 



JOHN A. BURNHAM, President, 
ISRAEL G. WHITNEY, Treasurer, 

40 Water St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 



CHARLES T. MEANS, Supermlendent, 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 



^ You Catch Them. S- 




Page Park Fence will hold them 

^ ^ PAGE IS USED ON HOST RAD-ROADS ANI 
*=3S (iSC THOUSANDS OF FARMS. .^^ ALL STYLES 01 

Stock and Farm Fence 

^ kept constantly on hand. -A^ PAGE FENCE CC 
** have several NEW STYLES of 

Railroad Fencing. 

SEND ROR, DESCRIPTIONS. 



PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 



ADRIAN, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 



Reed's Camps. 

THB 

FISHING 
HUNTING 

at these, camps 
is of the best. 



In July, •t)7. .ine man caiifihl in g 
days lajlbs. of Trout, and .saw 346 
Deer and tg Hooae. llusaw in one 
day es Deer and 11 Mooae. Another 
man saw in one half day 52 Deer and 

In October, one parly saw 46 Deer 

There were killed, in the vicinity of 
ps, S Moose and 46 Deer in 



thest 






Write for pamphlet Id 

CHAS. G. REED, 

ASHLAND, ME. 



If. ind«d. ii i, n|ual1,d anrwhen m ii.,t- 

Nortlwm Aroostook Laices, 



SQUARE 
LAKE.^oe 

On ihe )ho« of which bcauiiful jh«t 
of water i, 

Gammings' Gamps, 

Tbllty milea Itoiii CAIUBOU, and within 
TROUT iDd TOGnB, while Ihe s^r^ndfng 
woods are rull of LARGE GAME, which 



D. L. OUMMINGS. 

Square Lake, via Cariboo, He. 




TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AHO SATURDAYS. 



Dlr*H'tCanii«ctli>n Made al New fori! wiih Uelawsi 
Voik, Lake Erie St Weiieni Railroad; l,thigh Valley Rail 



Inlercolonu], a 



j«w Hmnpshlre 



lilroads for tit. Jot 



N.B., Hiillfaji, I4.S. 



BONDED TO CARRY both at 
AUlhnii ■ - ■ 



(hroutlh freight lorwarded promptly and with ^reat care. 5aA through bilis of lading issued 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

H. M. WHITNEY, Agent, or H. F. DIMOCK, Agent, 

India Wbarr. Boaton, Haas. Pier 11, North River, New Yor 




THE GREAT SEA ROUTE 

Between ... 

Boston and 
Central Maine. 

Cbe Kennebec Steamboat €o. 

Fast Steamers, 

Luxurious Equipment, 

Superb Service. 

Line Open all 

the 
Year Round, 

SPRING, 
SUMMER, 
AUTUMN, 
WINTER. 

XMn $ the Place to Spend Uacation$. 




BEST OF 




Fishing, 

Yachting, 

Canoeing, 

Hunting 

and 

Cycling. 



lables free upon 

FREDERICK A. JONES, Gen- 



Only One 

Night's 

Sail from 

Boston 

by 

Kennebec 

Steamers. 



LIHGOLN WHABF, B05T0B, UASS. 
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norcro$$ 
fiou$e, 



F. A. FOWLBR, 
Proprietor. 



^ 



Good Fishing and 
Hunting ^ 

in immediate vicinity. 

The shipments of large game from this point 
greater than from any other point in Maine. 

GUIDES and CAMOKH furnished. 

Write for particulars. 

F. A. FOWLKK, NOKCROSS, MK. 



Sportsmen^s 
Outfits^ 

Dry Goods and Groceries. 



CAMPING 

UTENSILS. 



Also manufacturer and tanner of 
Indian Tan Moccasins and Skins. 



F. M. PEASLEY, 

NORCROSS, ME. 



Do You Hunt 

.... or Fish 




IF so, SEND FOR A 
SAMPLB COPT OF THB 



Amateur Sportsman, 

AND PREMIUM LIST. 

We Give Away Reels, Hunting Knives , Fountain Pens, 

Etc., to Yearly Subscribers. 

Thousands of people prefer the AMATEUR SPORTSMAN 
to any other paper of its kind. No charge for Sample 
Copies. Write for one today and then you won't 
forget about it. 

ADDRESS: 

M. T. Richardson Co-, pubushers, 

27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 



D. W. 

AMES, 



Portland, 

ME. 



Dealer in 



Red & White 
Oak and 
White Ash 

Lumber of all sizes and dimensions, for build- 
ing and repairing cars and all other uses. 
Also O A K. and other timber for piles for build- 
ing wharves and other purposes. 



FBED. T. HULL & CO. 

Choice SPORTSHEH'S 

Family supplies 
Groceries. 



shipped to all Hunting and Fishing 
Resorts in Maine. 



carefully 

packed 

and 



No, 7 state St., BANGOR, ML 



Mention B. &» A. Guide in writing Advertisers, 



Moosehead Inn, 



Qreenville Junction, 
riaine. 



the famed Muosehead fishing and 
hurting region, commanding a fine 
view of the lake. New furnishings. 
Everv modern convenience. 

Thousands of sportsmen and tour* 
iats make this their stopping place 
as they come and go to and from all 
parts of this great fish and game 

Sapefb Iiake pishing. 

An easy and beautiful drive lo the 
celebrated Wilson and Rum Moun- 
tain Ponds. Stocked yearly from 
government hatcheries. 

HAINE'S GREATEST FAHILY RESORT. 




Steamers leave every n 
Northwest Carries. In 
built the past year for i 



Moosehead Inn, 



n and evening for Mt. Kineo, Northeast and 
1 connection with the house is the tine new steamer "Vim," 
ise of guests of the house and special parties, 
other information, address. 

.. H. WALKER. Proprietor, 

- - Greenville Junction, Me. 



IF YOU WANT 
UP-TO-DATE 

PRINTING 




ESTABLISHED SO YEARS. 



The Best Results 
Can be Obtained 
By Using 



Tim Wow 



OFFICE AND WORKS : 

NEWARK, N.J. 



»>•<>■>•■<<•• — I 



•■•• MM »>««»«>»»«>» » 



THE LARGEST 

faxidcrmist fstablisbment 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 



A Full Line of IHoanted Heads, Hags, Etc. 

IN STOCK. 


Fishing 


% 




Canoes, 


Taekle, 




^ 


Blankets, 


Tents, 




^^ 


IVIoceasins, 


Rifles, 




^^ 


Camp 


AMiitifln, 




BH^ 


Utensils. 


jt 




Plf^B 


jt 


FOR 

RENT 

AND 

FOR 

SALE. 


1 


n 


BUY 
YOUR 
SUPPLIES 
AT THE 
LAKE. 



Photographs and Souvenips, all at Gity Ppiees. 

M. ABBOTT FRAZAR, 
Greenville Junction, ----- Maine 

BRANCH OF 93 SUDBURY ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Begin at R and read both ways.) 

IT IS A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EVERYTHINQ THE NAME IMPLIES 

$1.00 A YEAR. IOC. A COPY. 



Send 
Ten 
Cents 
for 

Sample 
Copy. 



3«l (< 

EDITOR AND MANAGER, 

1 9 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK. 






I TELEPHONE 2330-18TH ST. | 



Recreation 



Prints Charming Stories of the Fields^ 
the Forests^ the Mountains^ the Waters. 

fM» <^ <^ e^ «^ «^ «^ «^ «^ ^^fM» 

r PRINTS REMINISCENCES OF 
adventures in many lands. 
It tells charming Camp-Fire Stories. 
It deals with cycling ; with natural 
history; with travel; with yachting, etc. 
^It prints short stories, and scientific 
articles of general interest, 
t^lt gives, each month, one or more 
full-page pictures of hunting or fishing 
scenes, any one of which is worth many 
times the price of a year's subscription. 
It gives also many smaller views that 
are beautiful and instructive. 

li Botind Uoltime of Kcmation i$ a rare Panorama 
of tbe ei)a$e, and of Ont-door Life in general* 

No man who loves the rifle, the gun, the rod, the wheel, 

the woods, the mountains, the waters, the prairies, 

should try to live without RECREATION. 



Mention B. 6t» A. Guide in writing Advertisers, 
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Sportsmao's 
Comfort. 

The only 
Practical 
HUNTING 
Boots or Shoes. 
Soft, Pliable, 
Kasy, Durable. 
Practically 
Waterproof, 
Knee length, 
Sewed, 96.00; 
Ankle length, 
Sewed, •4.00. 

8eti(l for rataln^iu* 
of other etyh's. 




The 



E. A. BUCK 
&C0. 

Manufacturers, 

Bangor, Me. 



Vaaghan 
House, e^ 

B.J.SMITH & SON, 

Proprietors, 

CARIBOU, jn MAINE. 



This House is headquarters for 
Travelling Men and Tourists. 



Sportsmen going to SQUARE I^AKB 
will find first-class accommodation. 

TEAMS for parties of any size fur- 
nished at short notice. 

CARRIAGES from and to all trains. 

ELECTRIC BELI.S. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
ROOMS HEATED. 
ELEGANT VERANDAS. 
CUISINE UNEXCELLED. 

Write for circular containing further 
particulars. 



^ 
^ 



FRED'K H. EATON, 

PRESIDENT. 



THE 



W. H. WOODIN. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 



JACKSON & WOODIN MANUFACTURING CO. 



GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 
BERWICK, PENN. 



NEW YORK OFFICE I 
47 CEDAR ST. 



EASTERN AGENT! 

SHERBURNE & CO., 

Boston, Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 



FREIGHT CARS, MINE AND DUMP CARS, 



CAST IRON CAR WHEELS, 
BOLTS AND NUTS, 
CAST IRON CAS AND WATER PI 



FORCINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
LINKS AND PINS. 

Mention B. 6;* A, Guide in writing Advertisers. 
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STILL AT THE HEAD. 



THE 




raoelm Twsiirance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 



JAHES G. BATTER50N, President. 



QEORGB BLLIS, Secretary. 



THE ORIGINAL AND FAR AND AWAY 
THE LEADING ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, AND ONE OF 
THE STAUNCHEST AND BEST OF LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Has Paid Policy Holders more than $34,000 MO 

BOSTON OFFICE: 

Cor. State and Kilby Sts. 
S. F. WOODMAN, GENERAL AGENT. 



Galena Oil 
Company, 



Franklin, Pa. 



CHARLES MILLER, 
RRBSIDBNT. 

Galena Oils are the standard railway 
lubricants of America. 

Galena Oils are used exclusively on 
nineteen-twentieihs of the total rail- 
way mileage of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Galena Oils are manufactured exclu- 
sively by Galena Oil Company. 

Galena Oils are used exclusively on 
this road. 

principal office and 
works: 

FRANKLIN, PA. 

Mention B. &» A. Guide 



Steam Coal 

t« lifted on tbe 

^BANGOR & AROOSTOOK, 
MAINE CENTRAL, BOSTON 
& MAINE, AND NEW YORK, 
NEW HAVEN AND HART- 
FORD KMLROKDS*^^^^^ 

ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 
WII.I. TEI.I, YOU THAT THEY 

MAKE TIME WITH 

NEW RIVER 
STEAM COAL. 

Nmw ENQLAND AamNTS! 

C. H. SPRAGUE & SON, 

70 Kilby St., BOSTON. 

Banoor local AamNTS: 
THE BACON & ROBINSON CO. 
BANGOR, ME. 

in writing Advertisers. 
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%M iM *M 



And more tut pamtd dncc tbc fint RICKER INN was built on 
the old pike between PorlUod and MontreaL 

Today, on the tame ilte, lUU owned by detcendanb of the 
orlKlnal poaeaor, and 

On tlK R4tl CNtrjiiKe to every l)NNtiiia and 
iltMiti Qrornul m nutK awl tlK Pr»hK» 




There familta may remain and the " open 
■eaion" be a^valled, are 

..Ok.. 
Poland Spiing l)ou$e$ 

The best conducted, best patronized, and 
moat succexdul hotelrtes in the United 
States) a monument of most substantial 
proof of the great purity, medicinal power 
and ttue merit 

Of Poland SpHng 

HIRAM RICKER & SONS 

so. POLAND, NiaiNC 




MtKtiai B. &• A. Cuid, n ■mriting AdvtrtHir, 



SCHOODIC 
LODGE. ^ 



^ l . 


* 


^ 


Best of 

HDiitiog 

and 

Fisumo 





Earlicsl and Best Trout Fishing 

in Maine. 
Ladiea* Patronage Solicited. 

Far ruithei uilbiiiutiaii, addrfo 

Mathews & Fuller, 



SOHOODIO LAKE, MAINE. 



...THE... 

PHILLIPS AND 

RANGELEY 



a» 



RAILROAD. 



All-Rail Route » 
RANCELEY, 

The central point and natural head- 
quarters for all aportsmen visiting 
the great KANGELEY REGION, 

Eennebago, Seren Ponds, etc. 



Dead Biver BeEion. 



H. FIELD, G.P.&T.A., 
P&ilUps, Maine 



The Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, 



MANUFACTURER OF 



STEEL RAILS, 

BLOOMS, BILLETS 

AND FORQINQS. 



FROGS, 

SWITCHES 

AND CROSSINGS. 



STEEL BUILDINQS, 
BRIDGES 

AND VIADUCTS, 
ANO 

Special Steels for all 
Purposes. 



MAIN office: 

Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. . No. 8 Oliver St. 

cor. Broadway * Wall St. 
. . Equitable Building. 

MILLS AT 

Steelton, Pa., and Sparrows Point, Maryland. 



Boston Office, 
New York " 
Baltimore " 



PRESCOTT 
FURNITURE 

y^\~_) O. B, FRBELAnS, Prop. 

Rcuil Dcsltii in 

Furniture, Feathers, 
Mattresses and 
Upholstery Goods, 
Kurrors, 

Spring Beds, Etc. 
HOTEL AND..„. 

Camp Furniture 

A SPECIALTY. 

Nos. 24 & 26 Central St. 
BANGOR, MAINE. 



Nash,Winslow&(!o. 



Paints, Oils, 
Varnishes, Gums, 
Glues, Drugs, 

Dyestuffs and 
Brushes. 

Agtnbi for 

Forest River Lead, 

John W. HunT7 i> Sons. 



and go Pearl Street, and 
138 High Street, 



HEW YORK 
94t Tha Hockey, 

CHICAOO _ 
31B Commercial Bldg., ^^f\ 

LOm V^'^" 



GOULD 
COUPLER 



WORKS) 

Steam Form. 

Sepew. k. r. 

Malleable Iron, 

OEPEW, M. r. 
Catt Sinl. 

AHDERSOH. IMB. 
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HUNT & STOWE. 



oe oe Fancy Indian Goods of All Kinds* 

BASKETS, 

BOWS & ARROWS, 

MOCCASINS, 

SNOW SHOES, TOY €A.XO£lS, ETC. 

ALSO LARGE BARK AND CANVAS CANOES. 
DRY GOODS, CROCKERY, GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 




O. H. HUNT (Indian Ag^eni), 
J. N. STOWJE. 



OLDTOWN, Maine. 



min(l$or l)ou$e 



Best of d 

Hunting I 

and \ 

Fishing. I 



GUIDES 
FURNISHED. 



Address 



ng. 

MICHAEL LEEN, 

Sherman, Me. 




an 



^ ^ 



«^«^ It gives a bril- 
liant finish, will not 
turn white, and for 
durability has no 
equal. .•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.-.• 



Spar ^ 
UantlsD 
maae« 



Was used on the Defender 
and Vigilant in the Ameri- 
can Cup Races, and is espe- 
cially adapted for use on 
yachts, canoes, etc., because 
of its quick drying properties. 
Send for testimonials. 

CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 

CHICAGO: 
Dearborn & Kinzie. 

BOSTOW; NEW YORK: 

Pearl and High Sts. 2x5 Pearl St. | 

Metition B, S^ A. Guide 



Grindstone 
House. 

«3^Best Location in the 
Country for Sportsmen* 

A Good Lin& of 

* GROCERIES * 

Always on hand. 

E. HcFARLAND, Prop., 

GRINDSTONE, ME. 



The 



Westinghouse 
Air Brake Go. 

PirrSBURG. PA., U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Westinghonse 
intomatic 



BRQKE 



No-vr in use on 31,500 I^ocomotives 
and 613,000 Cars. 



The American 
Brake Co. 

The Westing^honse Air Brake Co., 

New York Office: 1207 Havermeyer Bldg. 
Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 

MANUPACTURKR8 OP 

LOCOMOTIVE 
BRAKES. 

General Ofllces, St. liOulSy Mo. 

in writing Advertisers . * 



Do you know 

~j 5 ji 3» jt 

THAT tiKht at the entrance 
of the Fish and Came 
rcRion ol Mooaehead Lake 

I is locate<l thf I.ARGKST and 
BISST GliNliRAI. STORK to 
be found in the whole Stalt i>( 

! Maine? 



loitable and plea 
Drop UH a card lor our com- 
plete tamp List, Any inlorma- 
lion in regard to reliable Kuides 
we will Rladly furnish. 



;r leave 






Lily Bay 
... House. 

A Pleasant Summer 
Resort on the Shore 
of Moosehead Lake. 

Good Itiook, Pond and Lake Fishing- 
For parties with small children il can- 
nol Ik equalled. TeTmf. $1.60 and 
$3.00 per day. 

A BRADEEK, Proprietoi. 
J» 
POST OFFICE: 
Lily Bay. 

J> 

REACHED IN SUMMER only by vale, 

vilLe in connecljon with pasAcnger trains. Boat 
will aUn sti>p a1 ntber paLn1» on Lake, la ac- 



Ilin want of SNOW SHOES, 

I any style or quality, Rive Us a 
' call. We also entry a lull line 
I of WINCHHSTRH.'.RIFI.RS, 
"^ for sale or to let. 

D.T.IiH|IDEemiO|l, 

GREENVILLE, 
MooMhead UU, MAINE. 



MAINE STEAMSHIP CO. 

ONLY DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 

New York and Portland, Me. 

With Connections to northern and Eastern Resorts. 

Superb new Iron Steamstiipa 

Horatio Hall, - a.aoo tons 
John Englis, - 3. boo " 
Manhattan, - a.ooo " 



IL.e^'v^ Poirtie 



Same days at 6.00 P.M. 

r Anm AFTER JITKE St 8£RTICE IXCKEASED TO FIVK 
TRIPS PEK WEEK. 

e New Voik Mondnys TueodayK, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays alj.oo P.M.; leavini 
Partland Tucsdavi, Wedncsdayi, Thuisdays and Sundays at 6.oi> P.M., 
and Saturdays aI9.a> P.M. 




The Anderst 

PORTAGE LAKE, 

One of the famous chain 
of Eagle Lakes, in the 

Heart of Big Game Country. 

FINE FISHING AND 
BIRD HUNTING 



SUBSTANTIAL LOG CABINS with 
all Home Comforts. Spring Water 
and excellent Cuisine. 

Hay Fever Unknown. 
Guides Furnished. 
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CANOES AND BOATS TO LET. 



Rates, $2.00 Per Day. 

I2.60 Per Week. 

Special Party Rates. 



W. C. WIGGIM, Prop,. 

ASHLANO, ME, 



Send for Circulars. 



PORTLAND .-. AND 
RUMFORD FALLS 

T" Short Route 

TO THC 

Rangeley Lakes. 

Boston to Bemis— 225 mls.-9 hours. 

THROUGH CARS DAILY, 

during the tourist season, between 

Portland and Bemis. 
.It 

The RANGELEY LAKES 

afford the best TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING to be had in the State. 

LARGE GAME 

in abundance during the open season. 

Good Hotels and Camps maintained 
throughout the Lake Keg^ion for the accom- 
modation of Sportsmen and Tourists. 

For folder and time-tables, address 

R. C. BRADFORD, Traflic M^., 

Portland, Me. 
£. Li. IX>V£J0Y, Supt., 

Rumford Falls, Me. 



Luce's Famous 
^^ Carry'' Houses* 

Ptinegtimock, 



AT THE HEAD OF 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE; 



Cbe 



• • 



Peiiob$cot, 



ON THE SHORES OF 
THE WEST BRANCH. 



FINE FISHING at all seasons. 
MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER. 

Cuisine excellent. Spring Water. 
P^or rates, address 

GEO. C. LUCE, 

NORTHEAST CARRY, ME. 





ASHLAND, MAINE* 



ifu 



First- 

Class 

in 

Every 

Respect. 



In the Heart of 

Maine's 
Finest 



r 



MM 



and 



Fisig. 



i)t( 



Table 
and 

Service 
Unex- 
celled. 



V 



Good Livery Stable 

Connected with the House. 



E. C. HOWARD, Prop., 
Ashland, Me. 



Metition B. &> A. Guide in writing Advertisers, 



H Paying Tnvestmcnt! 

$3:00 



FOR A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 




in-!ures n brtalh of (resh air ladcned with the essence ol the 

woods, Ilie fields, the slreaina, once every month the year round, 

I you enjoy beinR out doors, if you indulge in one or more o( the m 

hi-Hhhfitl outdoor pastimes, you will cherish the companionship 

ol a MaKHxine that is always 



filled with Reliable Records, y Stories of Huntings & Fishing; 
Comment and Criticism of Experiences, and Excursions 
Events in the World of Sport, ^ through Nature's "Wonderland, 



AWHEEL, AFLOAT, AND ASTREAM. 
" A trip to the Moonlains or the Seaside would be doll wMhoot OUTING." 
n you dedicate yc 



ATHLETICS, CVCLING, 
HUNTINC, FlSHINQ, 

CaNoeiNQ. Ykchtin 



FOOTBALL, Polo, 

COLP, orickct. 



OR ANV OF TKB HEALTH. aiVINO OUTDOOR PASTIH^S, 

you canntit afford to be without OUTINC, which deals with all these 

FICTION OF A HioH Order has a place in Everv Issue. 



The proEiamme for i.lq3 is elaborate and attractive iti every department. 
Neither pains nor expense are spared to maintain its present 
high position at the head o( Sporting Literature in America. 



Cbe Outing PublisDing €o. 

239 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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VjL/ tyy Fonncrly with 

YT lll4 PROF. WARD, 

^^ Rochester, 

Cooper, 

Caxidennist 



Licensed by Commissioners 
of Fish and Game. 

Gold medal awarded, London, Eng. 

Over thirty years' experience in the two 
hemispheres. 



Inspection invited of my work on 

BirdSi Mammals 
and Fish. 



Greatest care and attention to Game Heads. 

" AU Work Moth Proof." 

Sportsmen wishing to visit Maine supplied 
with information as to Guides, Camps, etc. 

Lowest prices consistent with good work. 

CLOSE TO DEPOT. 

MiLO, Maine. 



In the Heart of the 
Ar(X)stcx)k Wcx)ds^.^ 

No camps in the State can offer 
more, if equal, attractions to 
the sportsman, whether lady 
or gentleman, than 

JItkin$' €aitip$ 

ON HEADWATERS OF 
THE AROOSTOOK*J«^ 

Reached by team and canoe 
from MASARDIS, on the 
B. & A. They are found in 
the very heart of a magnifi- 
cent FISH and GAME region, 
where TROUT v TOGUE. 

DEER. MoosEand Cari- 
bou are found in the differ- 
ent seasons. 

TWELVE Nice Camps. 

A " Home " Camp in truth as well as in name. 
Well furnished and conducted. First-class 
guides, and an immense quantity of Game and 
Fish. Who could ask more? 

Write for map and particulars to 

IILLIIIM fiTKINS, 

ox BOW, ME. 



The Authority 



ON 



MAINE'S 

SPORTSMEN'S 

RESORTS 



IS THE 



IDaine 



Spommait 

The pioneer publication devoted to sportsmen's 
interests in the " SPORTSMEN'S PARA- 
DISE OF THE EAST." 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 

24 Pages at $ I .OO a Year. 
Send ID cents for a Sample Copy. 



Rice & Miller. 



headquarters 

FOR 

Doors, 
Glazed Windows, 

Cordage, 

Lubricating Oils, 

Lumbermen's 

Supplies, 



headquarters 

FOR 

Railway 

Supplies, 

Paints and Oils, 

Rifles and 

Ammunition, 

Shot Guns, 

Bicycles, Mantels 



wnolesale Hamwani. 



AGENTS FOR 

ATLAS 
POWDER 

AND 

DYNAMITE, 

The safest and most 
reliable high explo- 
sive on the market. 



AGENTS FOR 

SAFETY 
FUSE 

AND 

BLASTING 
APPARATUS. 



HERBERT W. ROWE, Pub., 

BANGOR, ME. 

Mention B. S^ A. Guide in ivriting Advertisers. 



28 Broa d Street, BANG OR, ML 

Sportsmen's Outfits. ^^ 
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Stoddaird <& 



Oldest and Largest Store 
in N. E. for sale of 

?i$bina Cackk 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

J^^ BRAY FLY-BOOK ^G.VL 
SKINNER'S SPOON BAITS ^ 
HIGH GRADE AND NEVER 
BREAK S* B. RODS ^^^^^J^ 



8PECIAI.TIKS.^ Leonard Rods, 
Shields' Flies, Vom Hofe Reels, 
TVadinfc Stoclcing^s, Hnnting: Boots, 
Moccasins. ^^^__^ 

Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 

370, 372, 374 
Washington Street, BOSTON, 

Opp. Bromficld Street. 

Send lO cents for complete catalogue. 



CANOES, 

ROW BOATS, 

PADDLES. 




Oars and Canoe Seats. 

W. A. WHITNEY, 

Mile, Me. 

Hunters' Camp 

at IViillinockett 
Station. 

RIGHT IN THE MIDST OF THE 

Hunting 

and 

Fishing 



Region. 



Lake House. 

GREENVILLE, 
Moosehead Lake, Me. 



A favorite resort of Sportsmen 
and Tourists, where there is as 
fine boating, fishing and hunting 
as can be found in the lake region. 
Excellent table, large, airy rooms, 
fine beds, pure spring water, no 
black flies, no mosquitoes. 

Special rates by the week or 
month. Free hacks to all trains. 
Livery connected. 

C. H. SAWYER, 

PROPRIETOR. 



Piscataquis Co., 
Maine. 



YOUNG & 



Camp 

>^ YOUNG i 

Onawa, buxton 

^^-^ ^"■^'^ ^^ ^^7 Proprietors. 

Open from March 1 to Jan. 1. 
Shooting, FIshInK and Scenery 
Unsurpaitited. 

BOARD, GUIDES, BOATS and 
CANOES furnished. Detached 
Camps when desired. 

Board from $i.oo to $2.00 a Day. 

Take B. & A R.R. to Brownvillc Junction, 
then C. P. R. to Onawa. 



0enl$b'$ ^ 

I>uiitin9 €attip$, 

•^ NORTH Tl^IX AA.M. 

The Game Centre of the State. 

A favorite resort for Sportsmen and 
Tourii«t8. Superior accommodations 
for gentlemen and ladies. Table unex- 
celled. Guides and Oanoes furnished 
with Full Camping Outfits. 

For full particulars write 

L. M. CERRISH, 



A. B. REED, 

MillinOCkett. > p. O. Address, NORCROSS, ME. 

Mention B. ir' A. Guide in writing Advertisers, 
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Bailey's Files 
-'•^LastFoiever, 

But they will outwear any other make 
and take more fish. 

Every Fly Warranted* 



F. E. BAILEY, 

FOXCROFT, ME. 



TENTS *"^" 



Descriptions. 



Yacht and 
Canoe 



SAILS. 



Wide Duck for Canoes^ 
Hunters^ Packings Cases, 
Knapsacks and Sleeping^ Bagfs* 

Currier & Hook, 

BANGOR, ME. 



KA TAHDIM, 



and the 



Valley of the 
W/ssattaquoik. 



The Finest Caribou, Moose 
and Deer Regions in Maine. 

HUMKROUS LAKES and streams, 
well stocked with trout. Buck- 
board road to City Camps, thence 
by horses to McLeod Camp, three 
miles from Basin, also to North Peak. 
Camps to rent at reasonable rates in 
the best hunting spots, or board fur- 
nished at camps along the valley, and 
at the Lunksoos, East Branch, from 
which teams will run daily to station, 
six miles distant, during hunting sea- 
son. 

Sportsmen's Supplies, Guides 
and Teams furnished on notice 



Address, 



L. B. ROGERS, 

STACYVILLE, ME. 

Mention B. i^ A. Guide in 



Ttidiait Pond 
€dinp$. ^ 



FOUR MILES FROM 

MOOSEHEAD STATION, 

C P. R., AT 

EAST OUTLET OF 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE, 

MAINE. 

HEALTH, COMFORT & SPORT. 

Good Bait & Fly Fishing. 

Mail, Tele^aph and Express 
Offices at Station. 

M.J. MARR, 

Sole Proprietor. 



pishing Taekle, 




....AND CANOES.... 

Get your outfit from one who knows what is ■ 
needed for 

MAINE H UNTING & FISHING. 

The Fanltless Split Bamboo Bods, $10.00 
The Faultless Lancewood Bods, 6.00 

Vom Hofe Reels, Skinner Spoons, 

Archer Spinners and Lines, 

Flies and Leaders, 

of special Patterns for Maine Waters. 
Prompt response to mail orders. 

W. R. SCOTT, 

(Formerly with Dame, Stoddard & Kendall), 

No. 26 Bromficld St. 

(Up one flight) 

BOSTON. 

writing Advertisers. 




HEALD POND CAMPS. ■* "=i 

FRED HENDERSON, Prapri«tor, JACKMAN, ME. 



Ganiii Bed Liglt. 

SITUATED ON THE EAST 
BRANCH OF PENOBSCOT 
AT STAIR FALLS, jtjtjtjt 


and €atnp$. 

GEO. WM. COOPER, 

PATTEN, ME. 


TroDt&salniODFlsIilDg 


IS MOOSE tirVr^fi^r"- 


-4f»BIG GAME.i<^ 

Excellent Tabic and Pure Water. 
Can be Tcacliid hv 
Canoe or lUukbnaril. 

CANOES & GUIDES FURNISHED 


GUIDES, CAMPS AND CANOES 
FURNISHED. 

Trout, Tope aid Merel 

BUND 


O.A.CROMMETT, 

PATTEN, ME. 


IsAnc "Kdcett, Tlcvctlfy, M«5. 

Ww. Hi..L=^ Bt ParV Place, Boslon, Mass. 

Gen'l PA^SSHliKR ACHNT, li, & A. E.R. 


Photographs 

OF 

SOURDNAHUNK, 
CHAMBERLAIN LAKE 
and GRAND LAKE, 

Scbools Country. 

of .ht woods wishing I'iciurts oIG«ne. 

John Jackman, 

PATTEN, ME. 


Palmer liouse, 

PATTEN, ME 

New House. 

Slcjin Ileal In all rooms. Bnlhonc;lcS Hoot. 
Vmc views ofoldMl. KalahdiD from 

? i .sl-class ll« r^ mnntcif d . 
free CoacllestOill Trains. 

GUIDES AND CAMPING OUTFIT 

PALM ER °BjROS'» 




HOOSE 

Shot 

Within 

3 mU«a of 

SHIRLEY 

VILLAGE 



Hooae and Deer in abundance, baving been seldom huDted. 

EAST AND WEST BRANCHES OF THE : T«mioB wiih BtMtifui 
PrSCATAQUISi INDIAN, MOXIE.ORDWAY, I Sp«k]ed 

CARRY, KNIGHT AND FABYAN PONDS; ! TtCMt AUA 1^^111^ 
ELBOW, IRA, WEST OAKES AND I *'' *"" "'■** WJJWV, 

SCRIBNER BOGS, • fmm l " lO miles dittani, 

Bca of Hwel nccammadat^ons within two minuics' wjilk of B. ft A. R.R. Stalion. 

Sporting Camps at most ol the Ponds. 

Supply Stor« where lupplies can be procured. Six miles from HoiMeheBd t.skc. 

For panLcuLan. addKis 

C. L. Huntington, (H.t.lTa";.?...'-,....} Shirley, Me. 



NEWTON 
HOUSE,^ 




C. 8. BAKER, Mgi 



SWit Pond-- 
l)OU$ei€<niip$, 

P.O. Address, PATTEN, ME. 



LEWIS COOPER, Prop. 



G. H. HOXIE & GO. 

Licensed 
Taxidermists, 



spoiisnieii'ii supiles 



FOXCROFT, ME. 



mountalnUKw Lake Hotel. 
Camps. °"™ 



2_CREENVILLE, ME. 




bin* at Wlllon Pond. 
1 mllsi tnim SMUnn, 

Buckboard and Canon lo Cabins. 
TROUT RueNTY ANO l-Altae. 



SEBEC LAKE. 

J* 
ZM. 

Best Salmon jmm 

IN MAINE 
I* acknowledged to be in 
SEBEC LAKE. 
My territory lodude* 
15 LAKES. 



B. M. PACKARD, 

WILLIMANTIC, ME. 



'WhCB rMlii« 



BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 




IN use 

3^ ON THAT LINE. 

We have Spiral Spring. Tnlgted Cable and Crimped Steel Wire Feuolng. 
Frieei very teiionabk . Sepd fai talaJggue. 

'• McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 



SEBEC LAKE. 



The Biglow Kennel, 

FOXCROFT, ME. 



E A. Ham, GUIDE, D. W. 0OpMllS, GDI. 



ifniifH B. &• A. Cvlic 



Nahnnaltanta La,k:e. 
p. O. Addicts, NORCROSS, ME. 



Bangor & Aroostook RailroaxI* 




'^-^•i^T'. 



^mm of 

nortbern maine 



Tourists, Sportsmen and Lumbermen. 



id by tht Newj Agents 



GEO. M. HOUGHTON, Gsn'l Pass't & Tkt. Agint, BANGOR, ML 



^#\Wfi% 



F. H. EDDY, Prop. 

Situated in the heart of the big 
Banie region and near numerous 
Trout Ponds and good Camps. 



The famous 
MINERAL.'. SPRING 
ise by the Hotel, Invalids and 



The Hotel is refurnished throughout, 

^ and the new management will 

*" spare neither expense nor pains 

to make the guests comfortable. 



MOOSEHEAD UtKE, ME. 

THIS diarming new resort, opened in 
iSg6 lor the fim lime, has sprung 

llie best Fishing Graonds in the Uke. 
For futthet particular!, addrtsa 

BIGNEY & ROWE, Props., 

GREENVILLE, ME. 



Deer Islaml pm, 

HOOSBHEAD LAKE, KE. 

tbc Iconic of Big trout. 

special steamer for guests. 
Aaron Capen & Son, 

Moosehead lAks, - - Capen*. M«. 
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WE GIVE A STRANGER 
^ AN nSTIBLUGENT IDEA _^^ 
"^ WHERE TO STOP WHEN "Sj?" 

IN BOSTON j» j» j» j» j» j» 



American House, 



HANOVER STREET, 

Near ScoUay Sqtsare« 

REQUIRES neither a volume of History or a Book 
of Statistics to convince a Sportsman, Tourist or 
Commercial Traveller that the American is First Class. 
Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, Steamers, 
Business and Amusement centres. Rooms largest in 
the city for the money. 



$K00 per Day, one Person. 
$K50 per Day and Upwards, two Persons. 



Only six minutes' walk from the Union Station. Every 

room good air, sunshine, steam heat, and lighted by 
electricity. Running water. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 

C* A* Jones, Pfoprfcton A* C JONES, Manag^en 



Mention B. &» A. Guide in writing A dziertisers. 



SUPPLIES FOR THE CAMP. 








SWAN'S DOWN 




POWDER. 

NnFN^Fn uii V 


nucnocu 

Biscuits, 


iniLix, 

Soups, 


Dog Bread, 


Canned 


Hams and 


Fruits, 


Bacon, 


Candles, 


Cheese, 


Soap, 


Pickles, 


Mineral 


Olives, 


Waters, 


Olive OH, 


Wines, 


Canned 


Liquors, 


Vegetables, 


Cigars, 


Canned 


Tobacco, 


Meats, 


Etc. 


Sardines, 





Send for Special Price list of Sportsmen's Supplies. 

S. S. Pierce Co 

Importers and Grocers 



Established 1831. 

Cor. Tremont and Beacon 

Streets, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf, 



Incorporated 1894. 




BOSTON. 



CooMge's Corner, 

BROOKLINe. 
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